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In the Contributed Articles of this number the RERcorp offers 
a series of papers all bearing on the different phases of the life 
of the minister. Mr. White, out of his successful experience as 
the pastor of a country church, puts the work of the ministry 
alongside of the great national conservation movement, and dis- 
cusses the minister’s work from the point of view of a conserva- 
tionist of what is, and shall be, potent in the life of the country 
town. Mr. Soule gives an interesting life sketch of the product 
of one of the Connecticut country towns. His eminence serves 
to illustrate the significance of Mr. White’s program. Mr. Clark 
gives one of his characteristically racy sketches of the human side 
of the church, setting forth the greatness and the spiritual oppor- 
tunities that lie even in the midst of its pettiness: Dr. Bell pre- 
sents an address to the minister himself, summoning him to self- 
development in the new age and tracing the elements that should 
enter into the character of the twentieth century minister, while 
Dr. Capen rounds out the unity of modern Christian ideas of 
service by indicating, on the basis of the discussions of the World’s 
Missionary Conference, the lines of training that should be fol- 
lowed by him who is to bring to non-Christian lands the message 
and power of Christianity. 


APRIL —I 
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We would venture to call attention to the suggestiveness as 
to the methods of training for the ministry in a modern seminary, 
that lies in two or three brief items given in the narrative of 
events in the life of the Seminary at Hartford. It ought to be 
unnecessary to defend a modern seminary from the criticism 
that at the present time it represents a monastic ideal and is busied 
with training men in scholastic halls into familiarity with methods 
and doctrines that are far from the thought and the life of the 
madding crowd. And yet the current press so frequently seems 
to promulgate this notion that a theological seminary fails to keep 
in touch with modern sociological and reformatory movements, 
that it may be worth while to review what these inconspicuous 
lines reveal of what is done, in an unobtrusive and unheralded 
way, during a few months of ministerial training. 


First we find notice of a conference, for the Middle Class, on 
the Country Church, conducted at a typical country town, rich in 
historical associations, Lebanon, Conn. There the class spent a 
day in the companionship of half a dozen ministers, who are 
pastors of country churches, who love their work and who have 
made it thrive. By means of formal papers, informal addresses 
and personal conversation the men for a day lived into the life 
of the country church under the guidance of those who spoke out 
of their daily experiences, and who knew the hardships and the 
glories of such service. Mr. White’s paper was read on this 
occasion. This is an annual custom and forms part of the regular 


seminary instruction. 


Again we observe reference to the annual trip of the Senior 
Class to New York City. Here the class spends the better part 
of three days, covering one Sunday. From eight to a dozen 
different appointments are carefully made beforehand with spe- 
cialists in different departments of religious, philanthropic and 
sociological work. They had the privilege of talking with Dr. 
Jowett about his ideals and methods of church work, of visiting 
Ellis Island and not only looking on, but having both the method 
and the theory of the handling of the immigrant there explained 
by officials who were glad to devote considerable time to the 
elucidation of that problem. They visited different types of 
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mission work, and in the studies and offices of those in charge, 
had both the way it was done and the reasons for doing it in this 
particular way explained. They were able to have frank and 
extended conversations with leaders engaged in types of rescue 
work. In this way they got an insight into what are the problems 
of the great city and the agencies at work for their solution which 


no amount of reading could give, and which could not have been 
secured except by careful pre-arrangement. Not the least notice- 
able feature of such a trip is the cordiality with which eminent 
men busy with the tasks of the world really welcome the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to young men entering on the work of the 


ministry. 


It is worth one’s while to read the list of speakers which the 
students have heard, often in such informal fashion as to give 
opportunity for no little discussion of the themes presented. 
Foreign missionaries from different countries and doing widely 
diverse types of work, men busy with the practical work of 
criminal reformation, politicians familiar with the inside of legis- 
lative activity, pastors speaking from the rich experience of 
fruitful lives, representatives of the great peace movement, spe- 
cialists in the problem of the social evil, ecclesiastical administra- 
tors,— are all there. As one looks this list over, one cannot fail 
to see how the tides of the great modern movements that are so 
potent in modern thought, ebb and flow through the seminary 
halls. What may surprise some people, is the fact that these 
efforts to bring the theological student into touch with the life 
of the day are done unobtrusively and, as a matter of course, in 
connection with the seminary curriculum. To what has been 
said, it may well be added as a part of this phase of work, that 
the Junior class of the seminary annually makes a study of the 
social problem which the City of Hartford presents, and has the 
opportunity to become familiar with the working of the various 
agencies that are striving for civic betterment. 

It has seemed worth while, in a number of the REcorp devoted 
to the practical phases of ministerial activity, to call attention 
to these inconspicuous, and largely unannounced, agencies that 
are at work to keep the institution in touch with life. 
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Through its affiliation with the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, Hartford has received no little benefit, and, it is 
believed, is rendering no little service to the cause of the upbuild- 
ing and developing of the educational work of the Church in the 
field of the study of the Bible. The Prospectus of the Hartford 
School of Missions which has recently appeared, indicates that 
with the fall term a new institution, closely allied with the Sem- 
inary will begin a work for the more adequate training of mis- 
sionaries, the influence of which will be powerfully felt all round 
the world. The object of the School “is to furnish special mis- 
sionary preparation for those who are to undertake the work of 
foreign missions.” It is expected that the courses will be so 
arranged that missionaries returning from furlough, who wish 
to refresh their intellectual life, will find the opportunity in the 
studies offered in the School and those which the Seminary pro- 
vides more or less specifically for them. The School will pro- 
vide a place where missionary candidates awaiting the time of 
their departure for their fields can secure needed training. The 
School is entirely interdenominational, and the Administrative 
Boards of many denominations have already expressed. their 
cordial interest in the undertaking. The instructional force 
already secured brings assurance that in scope and quality the 
training afforded will be highly efficient. This organization would 
seem to mark a forward step along the line of policy mapped 
out by Dean Jacobus at the last Commencement dinner looking 
toward a group of affiliated Schools about a central Seminary. 
Dr. Capen, as its organizing Secretary, deserves great credit for 
his efficiency in the arrangement and presentation of the work 
of the School. 
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CONSERVING, RENEWING, AND MODERNIZING 
THE COUNTRY TOWN, SCHOOL, 
AND CHURCH. 





A big boy chased two little boys up steps to a landing and so 
treated them that their anger became violent. Mentally exhaust- 
ing every unholy epithet in their vocabulary, they rejected all and 
cried, “ F-A-R-M-E-R! F-A-R-M-E-R!” 

A Jew never called his fellow Hebrew, “ You old Samaritan ” 
with greater contempt or effect. 

This unsolicited estimate of the American farmer as a class, 
on whom has rested and still rests the stability of wealth and 
character of our American nation, comes with emphasis from 
the lips of boys on the street. This estimate, too much inspired 
by the cartoonist and story-teller, while exaggerated, has some 
basis in alarming fact. None too soon are we awakening to a grow- 
ing sense of increasing danger from economic, social, educational, 
and religious conditions that obtain in country towns that have 
been the strong feeders of our nation’s life. None too soon are 
we beginning reverently to grip the absorbing problems presented 
by these conditions, not only from afar but afield, while the dew is 
on the grass, where some of the greatest changes and develop- 
ments of the twentieth century of necessity must be effected. 

For one on the firing line, an observer far afield, the advances 
that must be carefully and wisely made in the new age of country 
life, may be simply outlined for a time in the subject of this article. 
—Conserving the country town, school, and church. 

Naturally this is the first step. It can be impressed upon all 
now, as at no other time, when conservation is in the air. What 
conservation has implied in modern discussion, and much more, 
should be pressed into the remotest corners of every township and 
into the gray matter of every inhabitant. Every natural resource 
must be conserved. Wealth of field and forest must abide. Gran- 
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deur of scenery must abound. The fountains of living water 
must never lessen, nor their flow to the sea become swifter. No 
fewer wheels must they turn while maintaining their purity. The 
minerals, quarries, and unknown stores of nature must not be 
wasted in unwise uses. Country farms and homes must not de- 
cline in valuation or attractiveness. The wealth the country town 
produces must be more kept back, used back, and heired back, 
where it has been and is now being heired away to the impoverish- 
ment of the country town. In justice to the country, a part that 
has gone forth might profitably and helpfully come back in en- 
dowment to meet the emergencies of conserving, renewing and 
modernizing the country town. 


First of all the country town must keep what it has, and must 
truly have what it keeps. It will be a long step for many a coun- 
try town to begin to hold its own. It has much to do, hard and 
well to do that, and if it does that every mountain and hill will 
be exalted with a new hope. Into every country school, however 
small, this conservation must extend until consolidation, or some- 
thing better, comes. Ignorance leading to degeneracy and crime 
is more costly than any upkeep of schools, libraries, and reading 
rooms. No further downward stepping in education for the 
country. 

Into every church this conservation must extend, wherever a 
church is necessary. Unnecessary churches should not be sup- 
ported. Such support is not in the interest of conservation or 
religion. Nothing succeeds like success. Dying churches crowd- 
ing a community never can be a success. But church life as a 
whole must not farther decline in the country. The church must 
continue to be as well equipped and manned as it ever has been. 
Present conditions often favor the cheapening of church and 
leader. Every community must at great sacrifice insist that the 
church take no backward step, even if it takes no step forward. 
Endowment may sometimes be justified, so much does a modern 
church call for in equipment and costly leadership. 

It will be a great day when it can be truly said that all country 
people have set face and will to hold their own with the blessing 
of God upon them. 
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When this becomes true, as a whole or in part, the next step 
will be renewing the country town, school and church. 

By renewing we mean those first steps in coming back into the 
best of the old, and the making of the new, in the country itself 
and in its schools and churches. It may not be best for all the 
old to come back. Much that is startlingly new must come to 
meet twentieth century needs in the country town. 

But when we remember what country ministers, such as 
Hallock, Wood, Williams, Tuttle, and many others, did in their 
parsonages and churches, educating hundreds of young people, 
among whom appear such names as Jonathan Trumbull, William 
Cullen Bryant, Marcus Whitman, James Richards, Pliny Fisk, 
Jonas King, Levi Parsons, President Humphrey, Ezekiel and 
Daniel Webster, we may be reasonably sure that as great a work 
of some kind can be accomplished by the country minister and 
his church to-day. If they are not doing it something is wrong. 
It has been done and can be done again. The possibilities of the 
country are far greater than in any past days when it rises to its 
opportunity. 

So closely related to conserving and renewing is modernizing 
that we can pass at once to modernizing the country town, school, 
and church. 

Going back again it means the coming of the new forester and 
his forestry; the coming of a new agriculture with landscape 
gardeners and expert supervision along with co-operative farming 
and marketing; the retarding wherever possible all water flow to 
the sea for purposes of rain fall, power, heat, light, irrigation, 
and marketing ; the retarding, wherever possible, all water flow to 
modern enterprise; the modernizing of all country homes, equip- 
ping them with known and yet unknown labor-saving devices; 
the extension of better roads, telephone systems, trolley lines, and 
every coming improved system of transportation; the extension 
of rural delivery and the establishment of parcels post. 

It means the development of rural life until a country like New 
England, taken as a whole, will present a suburban and a park- 
like appearance, winning and holding a new and growing resi- 
dential and home-making people in rapid and frequent communi- 
cation with great centers, and leaving cities mostly to the toilers 
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in manufacturinig and distributing centers; the restored and in- 
creased valuation of land properties and their fertility; the re- 
taining and heiring back of fortunes once continually departing; 
the location in the country of many modern institutions now 
crowded into great cities. 

It would be wise in this connection to have in mind the possi- 
bility of utilizing the power in wind, wave, and tide belonging to 
the country; to recall the fact that we are in the beginning of 
aérial transportation. The possible effect of these may be revolu- 
tionary, and most assuredly for the development of country life. 
There is a greater reason to-day than ever before for owning and 
making the best of God’s land, God’s country; for putting life 
and thought into it in its large development in ways we have not 
begun to think about, but which must come. 

It means also a new education of country people back to the 
land and to nature, in common, graded, and high schools, in col- 
leges, agricultural and otherwise — not an inferior but a superior 
education worthy of the brightest men of any age. It means an 
expert supervision of all education in the country from the stand- 
point of the country and not the city; a supervision that will grasp 
and use all knowledge of experience that to-day is often buried 
with every generation and must be learned over again; a super- 
vision that will inspire both the ordinary and extraordinary child 
to stay in the country in response to a clear call of the age to new 
and vast opportunity for usefulness. 

From such an education will pour into theological seminaries 
a stream of young men whose soul ambition is to fit themselves 
to return to the country town and church with broad ideas and 
ambitions and hopes for both. Such men will be felt a power in 
both, for the doing of things that will make country life the most 
attractive, healthful, and helpful in the world. 

It means a new and modernized country church in a not over 
churched community, equipped for the largest social and a 
religious service, and manned with a self-respecting and respect- 
compelling man of God with a vision countryward that country 
people can feel and respond to. The country church recognizes 
such a man and will follow such a shepherd, for they know his 
voice. It is not the voice of a stranger. 
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Just what this modernized church will be and do no one had 
best attempt to say. It will of necessity be the inspiring agency to 
a new country life. Its pastor will of necessity be acknowledged 
as a leader. He will be in the cabinet of close consultation. He 
will know his town from alpha to omega; its history, which will 
include every cellar hole which often is a depressed monument to 
the memory of distinguished people who have gone forth. While 
a student of past conditions he will be a student of present con- 
ditions, and will be prepared to make history in a way to grip his 
families in a forward movement that will be felt in everything 
the town does. President Eliot has said, “ The country minister 
is a key to the country question.” Be sure he is a strong key and 
something will be unlocked. But the country church and minister 
must not be too independent in any temporary accomplishment of 
modernizing. They must consult and co-operate with other 
churches and movements with a view to well balanced and har- 
monious effort at modernization all along the line. Co-operation 
is a coming word in all country life and religious effort. Strong 
individualism must give way to co-operation and a new social 
service in the new country town. Just how all this will work out 
we cannot see, but some of the lines of direction have been hinted 
at and await realization, the signs of which are everywhere. 


So we are led to consider the training of the minister for 
leadership in the new country church. 

Given first of all a man of unusual common sense with a 
natural grasp of conditions, coming usually from the country and 
in love with it, his education in the fundamentals should be thor- 
ough and broad. His policy in the seminary should be to cut 
more in and less out, and never cut his Greek and Hebrew. He 
may know all too little of either, but if he uses what he knows he 
will find less uses for the commentaries and helps he cannot al- 
ways afford to buy. To be a master of one’s text is the first step 
to a master preacher, and to be that one must be skilled in the 
original text. A flood of illustration and subject matter that 
makes for original high thinking lies back in the original scrip- 
tures. To set this all aside and to enter on an easy course of 
training and substitution, will never fit best a country minister. 
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It is to be remembered that he is to be a minister, not less a minis- 
ter than the city minister, with whom he must fellowship with 
mutual respect. And the qualifications of a country minister are 
never to be less exacting than that of any other. He who thinks 
otherwise .will find his Waterloo. The advice of Professor Park 
of Andover once was, “ When you preach in a city church, wear 
your best clothes. When you preach in a country church, take 
your best sermon.” The changes that have come in the country 
have been great, but that advice still holds good. Undoubtedly 
there will be opportunity for every seminary to so adjust and 
balance its courses as to permit a man fitting for a country pas- 
torate to do so in the largest possible way. Every seminary will 
do well to keep in close touch with the new revival countryward 
and be prepared to train in the best way leaders for the country 
church to meet every emergency and condition that may arise. 

On the walls of Hartford Theological Seminary hangs a map 
with stickpin flags marking where Hartford men serve mankind 
in the foreign field. On those same walls might hang another map 
marking where Hartford men are coming heroically to the rescue 
of our own country life. May she be in the forefront of this 
movement and alert to their and the country’s need. Over the 
graves of many of her sons may be written nothing more and 
nothing less than —“ F-A-R-M-E-R,”’— minister or country min- 
ister, by the grace of God. 

Many of them will be willing that this epitaph stand in the 
light of future events over against their names, if God so wills it. 


WILLIAM F. WHITE. 
Ledyard, Conn. 








Asaph Hall 






ASAPH HALL—THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A 
COUNTRY BOY IN THE SPHERE OF 
SCIENCE 









Some years ago I was driving one May afternoon from 
Norfolk, a town beautiful for situation, near the northern line 
of this commonwealth, to lovely Litchfield, some score or less 
of miles to the south. I must needs therefore pass through the 
land of Goshen. It was a stretched-out, sparsely settled tract, 
but you cannot go anywhere in Litchfield County and escape 
beautiful scenery, and hardly a square mile you cover is not 
historic. I came upon a residence which was in contrast to the 
characteristic farmhouses. It was different in architecture and 
coloring and it had an individuality almost odd. There was a 
sort of a tower hard by which did not quite look like an instru- 
ment for viewing the landscape o’er. 

The parson puzzled a bit over the establishment, but black 
clouds and angry celestial mutterings in the west took attention 
from conjectural and speculative thought about other men’s 
dwellings to the practical consideration of shelter for self and 
steed. The thunder shower turned the pilgrim into the hamlet 
of Goshen to tarry for the night. Mine host, a harness-maker by 
occupation and an innkeeper by diversion, informed me that the 
place which I had passed and pondered about belonged to Prof. 
Hall, a native of the neighborhood, now noted in astronomical 
circles and living in advanced years in quiet comfort from his 
retired government service pension. I felt a little chagrined 
that I, a Connecticutian, conceited about my commonwealth and 
its attainments and flattering myself that I knew something about 
all people of note who held nativity here, had never heard of 
Prof. Hall. I fear that I feigned to my host that he simply 
stirred up my pure mind by way of remembrance and in the 
near future I investigated to spare the shame of ignorance, and 
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in the succeeding years I have been surprised to see how many 
times I have run across the trails leading to this personage. 

In November, 1907, Prof. Hall died in the home of his son 
at Annapolis, Md., and was buried in the place of his birth, 
Goshen, Conn. The achievements of the man as an astronomer 
make it fitting to memorialize him that we may appreciate the 
contribution of this commonwealth to the weal of science, but 
the story of how this attainment was wrought, its heroism, 
sacrifice, and persevering effort ought to inspire the youth with 
high ideals of self improvement and encourage them in the face 
of tremendous obstacles and hold them steadfast in strife with 
severest difficulties. 

John Hall, an Englishman, landed at Boston we do not know 
when, but reached New Haven about 1639. He was a young 
man, for thirty years after he worked his way up to Walling- 
ford and had a fixed abode. His great-grandson David emigrated 
to the Land of Goshen and became an original proprietor of the 
town. With his son there started a scripturally nomenclatured 
string of Asaphs which does not stop with the one we speak about 
today, though once the line was so slender and solitary that it 
seemed likely to stop. 

Asaph, the grandfather of the subject of our sketch, was one 
of the foremost citizens of Goshen, holding important church and 
civil offices and accumulating a competence. He was first in 
war as well as in peace, serving in the French and Indian War 
and attaining the rank of captain. Possibly because of his mili- 
tary activity he early eschewed matrimony, but in his sixty-fifth 
year he repented from the error of his ways and took to himself 
a wife only in the twenties. He lived only about a year, possibly 
less than more, and a son was born a little over a year after the 
marriage and he was called Asaph, the father of the subject of 
our sketch. The late marriage and sudden death of Asaph the 
first seriously jeopardized the likelihood of any Asaph second. 

Asaph second departed from the example of his father, for 
he married at the suitable age of 29, and through business fail- 
ures, whether merited or not I cannot say, lost in a few short 
years all that his father had been so long time in saving. He 
was a man of good character and excellently educated for the 
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times. He cied in Georgia at the age of 42, leaving a widow and 
six children, the eldest but 13 years old, Asaph by name, and the 
subject of this sketch. 

Up to nearly the time of the father’s death the boy’s life had 
been that of a well-to-do country youth. He had worked a little 
on the farm and had attended the district school. His father 
had a considerable collection of books and the son let none 
escape his eye. He was a dreamy child and on rainy days, when 
it was too wet to work, instead of going fishing, he retreated to 
the garret and “ revelled in the battles on the plains about ancient 
Troy and pursued Ulysses in his homeward wanderings.” 

When the father died the family was called into council and 
found that though the estate owned several farms, all were mort- 
gaged to the limit. One only was kept, the rest surrendered, 
and the heroic, faithful mother and the son Asaph, a thirteen- 
year-old stripling, swiftly shooting up toward the six feet and 
two inch stature, bravely believed that the family could be kept 
together and supported and the heavy mortgage whittled away 
until the home would be clear of encumbrance. The mother, 
Asaph, 13, and Lyman, the only other boy, just 7, worked in 
the field and the girls, one 11, twins 9, and the baby, 5, kept the 
house and all toiled industriously and saved thriftily. 

Three years passed and they just “held their own,” such as 
it was. The mortgage was just as large and the burden of in- 
terest not lessened. Another council was called and Asaph con- 
cluded to become a carpenter. Three years he served as an 
apprentice, averaging $60 per annum as salary. Then he was 
a regular journeyman and from the six years of labor can be seen 
buildings of his own handiwork now standing in Litchfield 
County after half a century. Asaph the carpenter saw that the 
men with whom he worked were on the whole an uneducated and 
unthinking set. They did things by rule and not by reason. He 
was ambitious to know why as well as how. Winters he did 
chores on the home farm and went to school. He got under 
the sway and spell of mathematics. One winter term he spent 
at Norfolk Academy, though man grown and grown over six 
feet in height. 
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Algebra and six books of geometry he mastered thoroughly 
and for all time. When he was 25 years old he saw an item in 
the New York Tribune that there was a college at McGrawsville, 
N. Y., where a young man could earn his living and get an 
education at the same time. Though he had reached the age 
when persons are supposed to be through college and started in 
the world, he followed the star of his destiny, determined on a 
course of education, and the late summer of 1854 found him 
knocking at the doors of Central College in McGrawsville, N. Y., 
with the whole of his worldly possessions in his pocket, amount- 
ing to $300.00. He found the institution a curious conglomerate 
of go-as-you-please curriculum and indifferent instruction. It 
was a co-educational college, which then wrote it down as pecu- 
liar, and open to every race and color, which wrote it down as 
radical, and in fact it was a rendezvous for cranks of all sorts 
and conditions. 

But the new place and novel people broadened him and he 
improved the limited opportunities and improved under the in- 
different instruction. He worked at his trade some and studied 
more and in a year and a half had gotten all the college could 
give him in mathematics, being at the head of his class and fully 
even, if not more, with the professors. He dipped into French 
and Latin as a diversion. 

Co-education may have its compensations and so Asaph Hall 
surely found it. It was a part of the plan in Central College for 
advanced students to teach those in lower classes. Miss Angeline 
Stickney from Rodman, N. Y., was assigned as tutor in mathe- 
matics to Asaph Hall. She was a senior in standing but a junior 
of one year in age to her pupil. She was a pleasing person, we 
are told, and no wonder the pupil made progress. 

But Asaph’s heart was won through his head. He tried to 
find or frame mathematical problems which would “ stick” his 
fair preceptor, but his every effort was without success. Science 
is sometimes the germ of sentiment. Logic insists that one and 
one make two. Love reveals that one and one only need to 
make one. This latter mathematical problem was solved in the 
same way and mutually satisfactory to each. When Angeline 
graduated from Central College she was engaged to Asaph and 
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he concluded it would not be profitable to further pursue his 
education in this institution. 

‘Way out to Wisconsin they went, where she had a brother. 
The maiden visited her relative and the man tramped the country 
to get the sort of a school where both could teach together. No 
schoolmaster and marm combination could be captured, nor even 
a single-handed position could be secured. 

He worked at his trade somewhat through the winter, but 
both were homesick in the flat, monotonous country. 

In the spring, with a faith in the future which “ems to us 
pure recklessness, they were married and with the .. shusiasm 
and encouragement of the wife went to Ann Arbor and the 
husband entered both the sophomore and junior classes in 
Michigan University and took special instruction in mathematics 
and astronomy. The professor (Brinnow) was an excellent 
teacher but he could not keep order in his classes. Every pro- 
fessor has also to be a policemen and fortunate is he who can 
rule with a stuffed club. After six months of student warfare 
the professor surrendered. Hall went away, too, and is soon 
found in Shalersville, Ohio, at the head of the academy with his 


wife as first and only assistant. It was a year of successful 
effort and at the end back bills were paid up, some sadly needed 
new clothes were secured and a little paltry pin money was in 


the pocket. 

Asaph would hark back to the bailiwick of Ann Arbor, but a 
severe storm on the lakes scared Angeline and though she had 
promised to obey she said No. 

Not knowing where else to go, they concluded to spend the 
summer in Connecticut at the old homestead in Goshen. I wonder 
if the hard-headed, hard-working farmers did not wonder if 
Asaph Hall was ever going to amount to anything and when in 
the autumn they learned that he was going to be an assistant to 
Professor Bond, who had charge of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory in Cambridge, Mass., on the munificent salary of $3.00 a 
week, then they were certain he was a failure. To be 28 years 
old, wth a wife to support, and able to earn $150 a year, does 
not spell a success which glitters. 
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In two rooms he set up housekeeping and the man and woman 
must have had faith in each other and for the future. 

He expected to assist Prof. Bond and study with Prof. Pierce 
in Harvard College, but between the two scientists a gulf of 
personal enmity was fixed. To tutor with Prof. Pierce meant 
losing his job with Prof. Bond, so he stood by the bread and 
butter situation. His work was hard and in it he had little help 
and all the glory of it was given to the head of the observatory, 
none to the hand. By some astronomical computations and obser- 
vations for army officers who were good at figures only in 
uniforms, he added to his income and just managed to scrape 
along, the wife helping and doing the housework. 

- In the month of March, 1859, he was given the chance to 
catch the moon culminations, and every night the wife aroused 
him from slumber and sent him out to the observatory and all to 
earn a single dollar a night. Hall also got out almanacs and 
gained a little money thereby, possibly from the advertisements, 
Here he lived and held his own for five years, for his salary was 
increased in the last year to $600.00 and then there was a little 
three-year-old Asaph to support. 

In 1862 the Civil War was on and it called away the officers 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington into the service of 
either the North or South. Vacancies were plenty and men 
were needed. Asaph Hall was recommended. He went to 
Washington and passed the examination with high honor, secured 
the place, and his ability was so apparent that six months later 
he was appointed professor of mathematics in the United States 
Navy. Then and not until then and in his thirty-fourth year 
was his career assured. Starting as a poor farmer boy, then 
becoming a carpenter, pursuing mathematics with the idea of 
becoming an architect, finally he had found the best field for his 
labor. 

Up to this time his struggle was a hard one. He had never 
known what it was to have a moment of relaxation. It had been 
work, work, not only from morning till night, but from night 
till morning, pressed by poverty, and the results of his work 
had been used to get other men fame. 

Now, in the Naval Academy, he had come to his own and 
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was able to do work that counted for himself. It would be too 
technical to tell you in detail what he accomplished in his science. 
He headed many government expeditions to observe eclipses and 
transits in turn to Behring Straits, San Francisco, by the way of 
the Isthmus of Panama, Sicily, Siberia, Colorado, and Texas. 

Astronomers had long held the possible theory that the planet 
Mars had moons of its own, but no scientist had been able to 
see the satellites. On the night of August 11, 1877, Prof. Hall, 
after searching with his big telescope for the shy satellite, dis- 
covered an outer unknown orb and after six nights more of 
stargazing he discovered the inner one. 

In scientific circles this intelligence swept like wildfire and 
set the astronomers crazy and in less than a month almost all 
the other astronomers had found enough extra Mars’ moons to 
supply another solar system. But Prof. Hall in his calm, certain, 
characteristic way said, “ There are only the two satellites I 
have shown”; and the thirty years since proves that he was 
right. 

Prof. Hall by this discovery became noted in the field of 
science not only at home but abroad. Gold medals were given 
to him by the Royal Astronomical Society and by the French 
Academy and he received the Salande prize from Paris. Yale 
and Harvard rewarded him with the degree of LL.D. and lesser 
universities have given him honor. He has been a member of 
many prominent scientific societies and president of some. 

In 1891 he reached the age of retirement and wtih the gener- 
ous pension of the government repaired to his native town of 
Goshen. But the body was not weak and the brain was busy. 
He kept on calculating the course of the stars. 

Bringing forth further fruit in his old age, he was called in 
1896 to be lecturer at Harvard University and though sixty odd 
years of age, used to walk out and back every Sunday to the 
Blue Hill Observatory, a distance in one direction of at least a 
dozen miles. He was a man of fine physical appearance and 
though quiet by nature nothing pleased him more than to help 
anyone who wished to learn anything from him. His associates 
in his profession, if there was any lack of agreement between 
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themselves, would remark, ‘“ Well, we will see what Hall will 
say’; and from his assertion there was no appeal. 

The last years of his life were spent in the place where he 
was born. The wife of his school days and early struggles died 
some years since. Four boys belong to him and upon one his 
name and mantle have fallen and at his home in Annapolis, on 
November 22, 1907, he fell on sleep; but his body fittingly rests in 
Goshen, to whom he has given glory enduring, and in Connecti- 
cut, to whose galaxy of stars he has added another if imperishable 
lustre. 

SHERROD SOULE. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE CHURCH. 





The Church, prime organ of the Kingdom of Heaven, working 
in this puzzling, irritating, discouraging mixture called humanity, 
is a target for many a shaft, playful and otherwise. 

It is easy to be fretful, impatient, severe in our thought of an 
institution, which has been worse than at present, ought to be a 
good deal better, and will, we hope, some time. 

It is important to appraise the human side of the Church, with 
all its queer legacies, its awkward squad of workers — ministers 
and the rest —its feeble endeavor to serve God and Mammon, 
but on the whole its advance more or less steady. 

I. Ministers are human. 

No one else knows this more surely than the minister. The 
more seasoned his experience and the more wise and faithful his 
wife, the clearer his humble judgment of himself. How often he 
questions himself whether he can keep his balance much longer 
on his little pedestal. 

People who are a little short of charity or good judgment or of 
both, sometimes imagine that ministers are divine enough to out- 
distance the fleetest runners on the King’s highway, and carry 
with them every shattered fragment of humanity in the neighbor- 
hood ; discharge wisdom on any theme, at a moment’s notice, with 
unerring insight, exquisite tact, and heavenly spirit, whether they 
be tormented by lumbago or dyspepsia; with salary in arrears, 
bills unpaid, bank book a dream and a dear one at home feverish. 

What a task is the minister’s! To stand forth week after week 
as God’s representative in the sacred act of worship, to open the 
door to faith, love and piety, to interpret the deep things of life 
out of his own experience, to give with clearness and precision the 
message from heaven, to rehearse the day of judgment, to con- 
vince of sin, nerve for temptation, equip for battle, brace the 
weak-kneed, discover the silver lining, spy the jasper walls, tide 
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over the hard places, hear the whisper in the mulberries, refuse to 
advertise his ignorance on labor problems, throw stones at the 
bulls of Bashan in New York, concrete sandy foundations, stiffen 
the wobbly, keep the elder son from heckling his scapegrace 
brother as he eats roast veal, know the difference between sheep- 
skin and wolf-skin, irrigate arid places, teach how to play the 
Samaritan on the Jericho road, open up visions on the Damascus 
turnpike, furnish dress suits for wedding guests, and be sturdy, 
patient, humorous, social, reticent, sympathetic, cheerful, genial, 
tender-hearted, thick-skinned, ungullible, human and holy by 
turns, altogether and every time. 

It is a man’s job to combine the celestial and the terrestrial in 
rich naturalness, to keep high-minded, spiritually keen, serene and 
alert amid a doleful fusillade of petty talk, an icy sleet of dis- 
paragement, an inundation of frivolity, a tidal wave of showy 
ambitions. What a grist the parson grinds of weather complain- 
ings, neighborly faults, gossip, sarcasm, strife of tongues, high 
winds, low fogs, potato blight, whooping cough, toothache, back- 
ward season, poor trade, brilliant imaginations, malaria, depress- 
ing saints and cheeky sinners! 

Here is a story of a minister’s afternoon. It is a warm day in 
July, and the divine with his wife plans to visit a parishioner 
three miles away. They must take the small boy along, lest he 
fire the barn or drown the cat, for the parson’s holiness is apt to 
be matched by the recklessness of his son, who scowlingly dons 
his winter suit, cases his bare feet in shoes large enough to allow 
for growth, and reluctantly sits in the carriage on the extreme 
edge of nothing between the maturer saints. With mild and pen- 
sive smiles decorating the faces of two of the godly trio, the 
excursion is made. The best room is flung open with its slippery 
hair-cloth chairs; shades are lifted at violent risk to the carpet. 
Conversation takes a serious and professional line and a semi- 
pious tone which trends toward the naughty world as the ice 
thaws. A little neighborly gossip is smuggled in, for even minis- 
ters like to have a good time. Trying pauses appear and the 
parson racks his brain to feed the hungry conversation-hopper. 
The boy, with dangling legs, aching feet and perspiring frame, 
tries to relieve the ennui by gazing at a picture on the wall of a 
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weeping willow, a grave-stone and a drooping woman whose 
tears remind him of the charming Connecticut, where his heart 
is fishing. 

After a short eon an oasis comes in sight, —a call to the din- 
ing room, where lightest biscuit, delicious preserves, tender layer 
cake and symptoms of ice cream make heaven seem more real to 
the boy and help the parson to imagine that he has not missed 
his cailing. 

The host seizes a plate of rolls to send it upon its benevolent 
career, when a kick from his wife under the table recalls him to 
the forgotten proprieties, and pretending to brush away a fly he 
nods to the minister to help earn his supper. 

Then comes family prayer, conducted by the pastor, the cat 
excited by such unusual procedure takes to the barn, envied by 
the boy. In singing the hymn the parson touches lightly on the 
doubtful notes, but comes down with bouncing emphasis when 
sure of his ground. 

When the visitation is over the minister can locate every 
bunion, portray every felon, catalogue the baby’s teeth, give the 
latitude and longitude of grandfather’s rheumatism, explain the 
lunacy of the setting hen, the vagaries of the kicking cow, the 
leisurely depravity of the hired man and the meanness of the 
brown-tailed moth. 

Happy the temperament and invincible the Christian character 
that can find means of grace and stepping-stones heavenward 
among fretful babies, wayward adolescents, frosty adults, tardy 
saints, grumbling professors, and most dangerous of all, unstinted 
and saccharine admiration for the dear pastor and his beautiful ser- 
mons. How grateful he is for treasures of self-restrained sym- 
pathy! How thankful he tries to be for safe and tonic criticism, 
the danger-buoy for the ministerial mariner, that whetstone for 
a dull intellect, that feed of oats for a sluggish mind. 

Funerals are a rich field in which the parson’s human nature 
blossoms out. No child breathes so briefly, ‘no man so idiotic, no 
beggar so humble, no saint too swiftly translated, as to be be- 
yond the minister’s highest effort ; and the more skittish the sub- 
ject the keener the critic’s trained and brilliant powers. However 
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sad the waste, or cantankerous the conduct, every one prefers to 
have his folks landed within the gates of pearl. 

The parson must skate swiftly and gracefully over thin ice, or 
the subscription list next year will betray his folly. A minister in 
Towa, hastening to a funeral, was stopped by a man who ran out 
of a cabin and sang out, ‘* Say, parson, don’t tell where the feller’s 
gone.” 

There are sins to condemn. What diplomacy, what genius 
to achieve the feat without so ruffling the sinner’s composure as 
to make a gap in the congregation next Sunday! 

When a prominent member’s crookedness calls for rebuke, 
Lucifer’s adroitness would be taxed to avoid changing smiling 
friendliness into a firebrand. It is a problem which endangers the 
minister’s soul, for even the minister has a soul, to be true to his 
conscience, for even the parson has a conscience, true to the Lord 
and just with the erring brother. 

How avoid changing austere truth into palatable falsehood, 
charge stern denunciation with wise and winsome counsels, pene- 
trate the ringing woe with the wooing note of tender appeal, give 
a composite photograph of Sinai and the mountain of Beatitudes, 
throw a little of the golden light of the heavenly mansions 
around the great white throne. 

However his liver works, brain fags, ideas bubble merrily or 
loiter wearily, pharisees frown, prices soar, or Sunday weariness 
infect, the minister must always preach well and pray fervently, 
with chaste variety, classic refinement, omniscient insight, and a 
reverence that would do credit to Gabriel. 

He must nourish the philosophic, charm the poetic, amuse the 
anecdotic, terrify the apathetic, deepen the pragmatic, supply 
gumption to the psychotherapic, please the idealistic, gratify the 
theologic, allure the socialistic, ease the dyspeptic, build up the 
mystic, exhilarate the meloncholic, warm up the arctic, mitigate 
the tropic, strengthen the anemic. He must keep hold of the 
superficial, put foundations under the castles of the dreamer, offer 
balanced rations to the practical, and control the unspeakable cur- 
rents of the sub-conscious self. 

Whether the disease be chronic and the case obstinate, or 
the symptoms acute and the temperature excessive, bland and 
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sure the minister’s optimism, calm and deep his self-control, un- 
tiring and inventive his skill, imperturbable and soothing his 
temper. 

He must listen with mild, professional smile as a parishioner 
says, “ They had great preachers in the olden times.” He aches 
to say, “ And there were great hearers.” 

He must hear with patience almost divine, the question, “ How 
could cur ancestors listen for two hours to sermons, while I am 
all tired out after listening to you for half an hour?” If mince 
pie abbreviates his temper, he replies recklessly, “O they were 
demijohns in those days, you don’t hold but a pint!” 

When the parsonage needs a little paint, or a new pump to 
mitigate the prevailing dryness, the parson, fearing the ever- 
lasting cry of “ deficit,” goes for the favor like a convict after a 
reprieve, good practice in humility, of which he is a stately 
monument. 

Sad his lot if he be not at times blind and deaf, if he lack the 
hide of a rhinosceros, the tongue of Ulysses, the agility of Blon- 
den, the nerve of a political candidate and the knowledge of 
Macaulay. Solemnly wag versatile and practiced tongues, mourn- 
ful the prophecies, hoarsely growl the wolves in the forest, if he 
lack the qualities of mild steel, — resolute and independent judg- 
ment, a sympathy which can neither be duped or worn at the 
edges, and a restrained gentleness, which hard usage can neither 
fluster or tire. 

The human nature of the minister must be sterling, aseptic and 
bear the pure food stamp. He must keep it in bonded ware- 
houses, in the attic, in the cellar; his pockets are full of it, his 
eyes glisten with it, his hands toss it to right and left. He gives 
it out by carload, cargo or pint. He shares it with the affluent 
and the poverty-stricken, unworried and cheerful, though dogs 
bark at his holiness and a stray pearl reach the unwholesome 
swine. 


II. The people are human. 
Some have more human nature than others, all have as much 
as they can hold. Some are warm-hearted and expressive, others 
keep their feelings in cold storage. Some are like a graven image, 
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others like a volcano. Some are like a pile-driver, others like a 
tack-hammer. Some remind of June, others of December. Here 
is a whip, there is a brake. These all need special treatment; we 
cannot get them to heaven by wholesale. They must be studied 
case by case. 

A young preacher in Maine was so distressed by the chronic 
smirk on the face of a girl he was driven to frenzy, until, unable 
to bear it any longer, he said to the girl’s mother, “ Mrs. Russell, 
I cannot endure any longer that smile on the face of your daugh- 
ter, she seems to be laughing at me.” “O no,” said the mother, 
“she always does that; that’s the way she worships.” What 
philosophy comes to our relief as we get sophisticated! In my 
first preachment I was crazed by a tired woman’s peaceful slum- 
bers. I touched the heavy pedal and sent out an extra edition of 
my chief stock in trade, and disturbed her rest for a moment. 
Now I allow weary worshippers to enjoy visions radiant as those 
of the athletic angels on Jacob’s staircase, and I console myself 
by the reflection that possibly not the dryness of the sermon, but 
the undemijohn nature of some minds may account for the 
situation. 

Drowsiness is rare with the hungry. The well-fed dog rests 
with drooping lids. Slumber reveals placid confidence in the 
preacher and is a high compliment to him in these unsettled and 
flighty times. The driver of a shying horse defers his nap. How 
blessed to have such confidence in the pastor that young men can 
see visions, and old men dream dreams as he preaches! The con- 
siderate minister studies his people as Wright the air; knows their 
infirmities, admires their strength, and if the acid has a tang of 
bitter, considers that Baldwin apples are poor eating in August. 
The true minister becomes a connoisseur in charity, and loves his 
people almost as much for their frailties as for their nobilities; 
a garden that can produce many weeds must have fairly good 
soil. Those old boots that come squeaking up the aisle a little 
late have been walking a long time in the narrow path. That 
sharp tongue occasionally makes the parson cringe, but it is better 
than a mealy mouth. Yonder eyes keen for the clock, those 
nervous fingers, swift for the watchpocket, are wholesome air 
brakes on the minister’s lengthy eloquence. 
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Here is a voice that needs a quarter’s lessons in the heavenly 
singing school to get it in tune. There will be time for that 
later on. 

Yonder is a mind as full of objections as a chestnut burr of 
thorns. Here is a man more brilliant with the breeching than the 
tugs. There is a candidate for the gold ring of the prodigal, who 
deserves a piece of the hide of the fatted calf. He may not get 
either, but the parson must try to get him home. 

Dear people, granite needing much cutting, diamonds calling 
for skillful polishing, acorns needing long growing, characters 
childlike, belated, unfortunate, one-sided, needing tuition angelic. 
What tact, what consideration, what gentle wisdom they re- 
quire! Out of all this wealth and poverty, this vigor and shallow- 
ness, God is building a palace. Work on the foundations is as 
important as on the rose window. Heredity, early deprivation, 
misfortune, poor examples, callow or thread-bare advice, disease, 
delay, paralyze, defeat, and make meager, human nature seem 
weak and thin; the product will be something respectable later 
on, if patience lingers, and sympathy does not all ooze out. 

The human side of a church. How much needs doing to keep 
the wheels turning, pay the bills, hurry up the backward, hold in 
the headstrong, whip up the placid, quiet the tempestuous, steady 
the impatient! How many funds to collect, meetings to go to, 
hands to grasp, smiles to beam, words to keep unsaid, suppers to 
cook, crullers to fry, dishes to wash, girls to go home with! When 
the church needs shingling the parish committee breathes easier 
when the old bean-pot gets to work, roosters squawk and 
feathers fly. 

Church fairs were seldom held in Ephesus, the modern Pris- 
cilla meekly offers the Lord a little embroidery and bakes for Him 
an angel cake. 

What winged and tender words must be uttered! What loving 
prayers breathed, warm sympathy felt, sturdy patience lenghtened 
till it almost ceases to be a virtue! What a time the people have 
with themselves, with one another, with the adolescent boy, flighty 
girl, vexatious neighbor, acrobatic minister! 

How slowly Christian people meet changing conditions! 
Many have stopped going to prayer meeting and neglected to 
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take up anything else in its place. Is this due to a milk-diet from 
the pulpit? We lament failure to shoulder serious duties, the 
disposition to seek excursion rates to heaven, to substitute senti- 
mentality for service, an anthem by a quartette for hard thinking 
and eager praying, and responsive readings for repentance. The 
feminine note from the desk may be partly to blame. It is a con- 
siderable to keep up a chronic enthusiasm for the Kingdom, there 
are so many things which seem so much more interesting and up 
to date. We ought to be thankful that so many achieve the feat. 
The human side of the Church. Sometimes on the dead run away 
from duty, because it has no wings; on the keen jump for things 
which sparkle more than holiness, yesterday fearful lest it lose 
its soul, to-day forgetting that it has any; but beginning to won- 
der if it can do something for the soul of someone else; the par- 
son with any judgment, painfully conscious of his own short- 
comings, never lets his tongue get sharp when he talks about his 
dear saints in the making or with them, he finds so many earnest, 
sincere, steadfast friends of God, that over and over he takes 
courage. He is only too thankful if he can encourage them a little 
in their souls’ living, pull up a weed here and there, cast out a 
few stones, set out a tree now and then, cheer his beloved people 
as much as they do him, and help them to get ready to meet the 
shining ones. 

How much Jesus loves the Church. How patient He is with 
it! How tenderly God broods over it! How beautiful it will be 
when it comes to its own! The Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth. 

GeorGE L. CLARK. 


Wethersfield, Conn. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MINISTER. 





No man’s work was ever more important in the history of the 
world than it is now. Shall we not rather say, no man’s work 
was ever so important as it is now? And the miniter’s work is 
no exception to this rule. Hence, whatever wisdom we can ac- 
quire, whatever improvement we can make, whatever perfection 
we can attain, let us give ourselves to it with all our hearts. It is 
on this ground that I have ventured to address myself to the topic 
assigned by the program committee, in spite of the consciousness 
that it would be presumptuous for any man to assume to give a 
final utterance on this theme. 

Now I have not had time to put the Roman finish on what I 
have to offer you to-day. This is a busy season. Unfortunately, 
‘art is long, time is fleeting,” especially for a Methodist 


é 


while 
preacher approaching the close of the conference year. And so, 
what I have for you must be given you in the rough. If it is worth 
the trouble, you can polish and perfect it for yourselves. 

To begin with, I want to say that there is a class of preachers 
who would resent this very title which we have under considera- 
tion. ‘‘ The twentieth century minister,” how does he differ or 
how should he differ from any other true minister of Christ? 
“What has the time to do with such a matter as this? Do not 
our charge and our charter go back to Christ, begin with Him and 
end with Him? Are we mere time-servers, bearing about with 
us ‘doctrines fashioned to the varying hour’? Is not the very 
fact that we give ourselves to the consideration of such a topic 
as this evidence in itself not only that we are headed in the wrong 
direction, but that already we have gone too far that way? What 
we need is that which we have lost, not that which we vainly 
imagine is yet to be attained.” If you think that the number of 
preachers is necessarily very small, whose attitude of mind is such 
as I have just outlined, you are mistaken. The average minister, 
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after he passes his fiftieth year, if not before, and especially if he 
has not been a great success, is very liable to feel that way. And 
from very high sources, sometimes, let me add, it is easy to trace 
the same notion of our work. How about the Philadelphia 
preacher of whom I heard recently who, when Forsythe’s “ Posi- 
tive Preaching and the Modern Mind” was placed in his hand, 
said, “‘ Modern mind, indeed! I would like to know how the 
modern mind is different from any other mind.” And he refused 
to open the book, thus denying himself the benefit of one of the 
most wholesome mental and spiritual tonics which has been given 
the ministry of this generation. Now with this attitude of mind, 
I have no sympathy whatever. The only man who has lost any- 
thing because the Lord did not make him with his eyes in the 
back of his head is the man who thinks he has lost something 
on that account. For myself, I do not think so. That is all there 
is to it, so far as I am concerned. Every now and then, some one 
comes on with a sermon addressed to the people, but aimed at us 
ministers, from the words of Jeremiah: “ Ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein.” The most absurd mis- 
use of Scripture that could possibly be conceived. Jeremiah in 
these words was calling the people back from the very lowest 
depths of idolatry to the worship of the living God. Where is 
the application? Have we sunk into idolatry? Has it come to 
that? I deny the implied reproach. Never in the history of the 
world have men’s hearts beat with nobler or fuller loyalty to Jesus 
Christ than in this present generation. No, brethren, we need 
many things to make us in the least degree fit for the task and 
responsibility of the hour. But we will not find a single one of 
them, not one, in the past. 
“Forward be our watchword, 
Steps and voices joined; 


Seek the things before us, 
Not a look behind.” 


To be sure, the bare elements of an efficient ministry are 
to-day what they always have been and always will be. We can- 
not change them; we do not want to change them; we do not 
need to change them. They belong to our equipment as the 
very first requisites, as the eyes with which we see, and the ears 
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with which we hear, and the tongue with which we speak. The 
minister of to-day must be a man of prayer, as the true minister 
of Christ always has been. The minister of to-day must be a man 
who loves and studies God’s word, as the true minister of Christ 
always has done. The minister of to-day must be a man of faith, 
as the true minister of Christ always has been. The minister of to- 
day must be a man of God, as the true minister of Christ always has 
been, knowing God and loving God, and obeying God in the spirit 
and after the example of Jesus Christ. But all this is self-evident. 
There can be no doubt about these things, any more than that 
the minister of to-day should wear clothes, or eat food, or breathe 
air. Life cannot be thought of without these essentials. The ques- 
tion which really concerns us is this: What are the things that 
we need to attend to in this age, in order to the most effective out- 
working of these fundamental qualifications, faith and prayer and 
study and loyalty? 


I wish to lay emphasis on three or four matters which seem 
to me to be of the utmost importance. Shall we call them chan- 
nels through which the piety and the efficiency of the minister of 
Christ to-day may flow out to refresh and enrich the life of the 
world? 

1. The first of these channels is /ndividuality. The min- 
ister’s individuality. And the two dangers that threaten us 
here, the Scylla and Charybdis between which we must try to 
safely steer, are first, the suppression of individuality, and second, 
its exaggeration. As to the first of these evils, I have in mind the 
minister who seems to have determined that the thing for him to 
do is to utterly forsake himself, to give himself up as a bad job, 
so far as any individuality that he may possess, is concerned, and 
try to be somebody else or merge himself in some vague, general 
ministerial type. “TI could tell that man was a minister a mile 
off,” says one. Brethren, we are not mere copyists, imitators, im- 
personators. Our business is not with mimicry, but with reality. 
Now, people enjoy a mimic, if the man lets it be understood that 
it is his business to be a mimic. But to try to be the real thing 
and its imitation, to try to be real and unreal at the same time, to 
try to be real in an unreal way is a blemish and a blunder. There 
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is no man in the world who needs to fall back on his own person- 
ality so much as the minister of the Gospel, and no time in the 
world’s history when it was so necessary as to-day. We can, in- 
deed, improve ourselves. But we can never improve on our- 
selves. Some other more engaging personality can improve on 
us, no doubt, but we can never improve on ourselves. | 
rather think if we spent our time in self-improvement to the least 
and last detail, instead of in what may not be improperly called 
self-abandonment, we would find the road to success more quickly. 
The truth is just this, brethren, if God has any place at all for us 
in the ministry, then the source and secret of our power are to be 
found in our own personality, not in somebody else’s that we may 
simulate or assume. Don’t be the least afraid or ashamed to be 
yourself. 

The other evil to be avoided is self-exaggeration. In other 
words, eccentricity of manner and method, whether that eccen- 
tricity be cultivated or only permitted eccentricity, which for the 
most part, is a combination of neglect and conceit. As a rule, I 
think, eccentricity is the frailty of the over-confident man. By 
that means, the over-confident man advertises to the con- 
gregation (if it is a case of preaching) his stock of sur- 
plus confidence. He proposes to do what he pleases and 
say what he pleases. Now it is a fine thing to possess 
steady nerves. It is a fine thing to go confidently before the people 
and among them. But no man ever yet indulged a sense of over- 
confidence in any form of ministerial service without doing some- 
thing sooner or later to detract from the value of that service. Let 
us be ourselves, but let us be our best selves. Even then we 
will fall far short. Let us pass on every word we utter, and every 
possible presentation which we make of ourselves. Self-improve- 
ment! That’s the remedy in this case as in the preceding. The 
task which the under-confident man abandons in a sort of half con- 
scious despair, the over-confident man slights as being unneces- 
sary. How frequently we hear it said: “ He did not do himself 
justice.”” That is the real reason of the failure of many a man in 
the ministry to-day. He does not do himself justice. It is not 
because, on the one hand, he cannot be somebody else, nor, on 
the other hand, because he cannot be less offensively himself. It 
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is because he is not his best self, that is, his true self. He has it 

in him to be a power, but he has never permitted that power to 

properly express itself. He needs to be toned down or toned up. 

But he himself has never made a fair effort to meet that need. 
Thus far, I have spoken of the minister’s individuality with 

reference only to his life of expression, whether that expression 

be in preaching sermons or in general ministerial activity. But 

I want to say, this matter reaches down to the very depth of what 

we claim to be and to believe. The man who simulates or ex- 

aggerates outwardly will before long do the same thing inwardly. 

We are of one piece. The man who is not fair to himself in the 

way he expresses himself will not long be perfectly fair to that 

to which he gives expression, on Sunday or on any other day. In 

other words, he will not long be perfectly true. And without the 

note of truth, what hope is there for one’s ministry? More than 

anything else, this is what the world seeks in us and hopes to find. 

In every exercise of our office, the spirit of men must be able to 

discern the truth with which the apostle John begins his first 

epistle: “That which was from the beginning, which we have - 

heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 

upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life; that which 

we have seen and heard declare we unto you.” The meaning of 

all that hitherto has been said is well expressed in Shakespeare’s 

familiar lines: 





























“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 













2. The second channel of power is Sympathy. I do not mean 
sympathy in any mere sentimental sense, the ability, for instance, 
to shed tears freely and frequently. Some years ago I heard of 
a minister, I think he was connected with this conference, who 
said that his “forte” was “ funerals.” That man missed his 
calling; he ought not to have been a minister; he ought to have 
been an undertaker. By sympathy, I mean adaptability, flexibility. 
Faith, hope and charity, all working together, and always working 
together upon the material out of which God’s kingdom is built 
up, namely, men. That’s what I mean by sympathy. And I say 
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to you, it is the greatest evangelistic need of the hour. Not emo 
tional enthusiasm, not the revival campaign which comes around 
with the same fixed regularity that the circus does (to say nothing 
of other points of similarity between them). But sympathy which 
extends throughout every day in the year and unto the very last 
man in the congregation. We minister to men of different callings, 
We minister to men of different stations. We minister to men 
of different grades of culture. We minister to men of different 
kinds of previous religious training. We minister to men of dif- 
ferent types and degrees of religious experience. How 
are we to succeed, except as we reach down, and as we 
reach up, and as we reach out and as we reach everywhere 
with a sympathy which is adequate to all these varying distine- 
tions. Not long since a minister went to a new appointment. The 
first Sunday that he appeared in the pulpit, there appeared also in 
the congregation a man who, though not a member of the church, 
was an important man in the parish. This man went to church 
that day with high hopes, hopes of which he himself was not fully 
conscious. After the service the man left the church disappointed 
and dejected. He has seldom been seen at a service of that church 
since. To an intimate friend he gave this as his reason. “I saw 
at once that the minister had nothing for me.” That is the most 
withering judgment that could possibly be pronounced on any 
preacher’s message. I would rather be accounted the poorest 
preacher in the connection, from the standpoint of homiletics, ora- 
tory or even orthodoxy, if men can only feel that I have something 
for them, than to be accounted great with this qualification left out. 
The preacher’s authority! The preacher’s message! What is 
the use of an authority that is ridiculed? What is the value of a 
message that is scorned? The preacher’s authority, if he is ever 
to have any, must grow up before the eyes of all, out of his sym- 
pathy. Like the authority of Christ in His day, it must be freely 
acknowledged, not imperiously demanded. The significant thing 
to my mind about the recognition of Christ’s authority was not 
that it was demanded by Him, but that it was accorded to Him. 
If this was true of Christ, how much more must it be true of us? 
There are some preachers who mistake self-consciousness and in- 
flexibility of temper for the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
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authority of Christ. The result of that mistake is simply fatal. 
What was the leading characteristic of Christ’s own ministry if 
it was not this same sympathy of which we speak? It puzzled 
and baffled His enemies, but it filled the hearts of the people, the 
neglected, the outcast, with hope and joyous wonder. “ How is it 
that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners?” Nor 
do we find any evidence anywhere of painful anxiety or of a great 
burden to save their souls. All we see is kindly, brotherly com- 
panionship. A real desire, and a real effort to get up close to men. 
Take the case of Zacchzus, for example. When Jesus came within 
speaking distance of Zacchzus that day at Jericho, he looked up 
to where the curiosity-seeker had stationed himself and said, 
“ Zaccheus, make haste and come down; for to-day I must abide 
at thy house.’”’ He invites himself home to dinner! Most friendly. 
Nor is there the slightest evidence that one word of reproach was 
uttered, or any little sermon preached on the way. But so sweet 
and simple was this man’s companionship, so winsome withal, so 
genuinely human and yet so unmistakably divine that by the time 
they reached Zacchzeus’ dwelling, he was a changed man. This is 
the true evangelism, brethren, the kind that is needed to-day. I 
confess to you, that I find myself out of sympathy with that notion 
of personal evangelism, which practically identifies it with the 
canvasser’s art, that we must learn to make a dead set for every 
man, everywhere, everywhen, that we must develop this thing to 
the point of professional efficiency. I do not believe a word of it. 
You are familiar with that incident of one of our well-known 
ministers and his Adirondack guide. How often they had 
walked the woods together, I do not know. It appears, however, 
that the minister invited his guide to hear him preach on some 
occasion in the not far distant future. To this the guide assented. 
In the meantime, however, the guide lost his life. The minister 
looked upon the whole circumstance as an instance of a lost oppor- 
tunity. The incident has been related with great effect, and the 
minister condemns his soul for the remainder of his life to dwell 
in the shadow of that lost opportunity. Now let us look at this. 
If the minister was false to his Master in the presence of that 
guide, faithless and untrue, I could not wonder that he should 
feel reproach. Otherwise, however, I have no possible sympathy 
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with the judgment which he pronounced upon his soul. More- 
over, his soul will not submit to the judgment. His soul will not 
dwell in the shadow. That’s all there is to it. And he himself is 
in grave danger of losing something quite as valuable as an oppor- 
tunity, namely, reality, sincerity. I say to you, brethren, that no 
true minister of Jesus Christ can move sympathetically among 
men anywhere, whether in the congregation on Sunday or in the 
world on Monday, without lifting them up and bringing them 
nearer to Jesus Christ. “ Say,’ says the man I have in mind, “] 
like that minister. I certainly do. He treats me just like any 
other man. He doesn’t seem to regard me as a son of perdition, 
and when he approaches me he doesn’t seem to carry any holy 
grief in his face. I believe I will go and hear him preach.” That 
day when he goes home to his wife, he says, “ Wife, I have a sur- 
prise for you. I am going to church next Sunday. I met a min- 
ister to-day that really appeals to me.” The following Sunday 
this man and his wife are at church. At the proper hour the 
minister appears in the pulpit, the same simple, frank, genuine 
man that he has appeared to be outside of the pulpit. And he 
preaches just the kind of a message one would expect from such 
a man, simple, frank, and genuine. Well, to make a long story 
short, the man who went to church that Sunday for the first time 
in years is now the treasurer of the church, one of the pillars of 
its strength. Brethren, that’s the kind of evangelism this age 
needs more than any other kind. That is the sort for at least this 


portion of the earth’s surface. 


3. Another channel of power which must be kept free and 
unobstructed to-day is Fraternity. I mean by that a fraternal 
spirit and manner toward other churches and ecclesiastical bodies. 
Brethren, the watchword of this age is Christian unity. Make 
no mistake about that. It is no fad. It is a conviction, and soon 
it will become a passion. And when it does, like a freshet in the 


spring, it will sweep our denominational fences into oblivion. 
There are plenty of people in all our churches to-day who would 
not shed a tear to see our little ecclesiastical systems smashed into 
smithereens, if only in that way the church might come to possess 
and realize the largeness and the oneness that are in Christ. I 
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think it is not too much to say that there is to-day an unvoiced 
yearning in the heart of the church and of all branches of the 
church for one common rallying center, one over-mastering con- 
ception of divine truth and love and power, one Christian impulse 
and aim, which shall transcend all differences of race and class 
and creed and calling. Brethren, we sometimes get discouraged 
with the feeble response which is given to our preaching, the scant 
return from our hard labor. Is there not some excuse, at least, 
while the impression prevails that we are trying to save a great 
big world with a little narrow, sectarian Saviour, a Saviour 
whom we have narrowed down to our small notion of the Gospel, 
rather than a Saviour who has broadened us out to the wide boun- 
daries of His great Gospel? I know full well that we have our 
work to do in our way, and that way seems fairly clear to us. And 
it is difficult to see, if our way is the best way, how some other 
way can also be best or even perhaps good. But I want you to 
understand that God is working in this world in His way too. 
And remember that “ His way is in the sea, and His path is in 
the great waters and His footsteps are not known.” “ My father 
worketh hitherto.” When I was a boy my father set me in a field 
to work. Whether it was to dig potatoes or hoe corn, I cannot 
now remember. All I remember is the size and shape of the field. 
The field was rather long on the level for a certain distance and 
then sloped by a rather steep descent to the fence below. I re- 
member when I finished the first row I straightened out my aching 
back, and said, ‘ As far as I can see, and the rest besides.” This 
was my rather disheartening soliloquy at the end of every row. 
sut, nevertheless, | worked on, and when I had worked out far 
enough in the field to see down the slope, I found that my father 
had all this time been working up from the fence, although I had 
not seen him. He had shortened my labors, though I had known 
neither the fact nor the extent of his work. ‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and henceforth.’ 


“Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will.” 
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The only practical suggestion I have to offer touching the 
minister’s proper attitude toward Christian unity is this. Let us 
try to be advance agents of this great ideal and principle, each 
man in his own field. Conventions may be called, resolutions may 
be adopted, federations may be formed. But for the real progress 
of Christian unity, give me the living man who seeks to embody 
the principle of Christian unity in his practical relations with the 
ministers and members of other religious bodies. Above every- 
thing else, and for the sake of Christ, don’t go around prating 
about the superiority of Methodism, even its superiority in num- 
bers. If there is anything really superior about us, the world will 
soon find it out, without our advertising it. Never before in 
human history were men so prompt and so generous in their 
recognition of that which is truly good, as they are to-day. 


4. Local Fidelity. That is, fidelity to the church and com- 
munity which we are appointed to serve. This is at once the de- 
mand and the opportunity of the indefinite pastoral term. How 
our fathers ever accomplished as much as they did, under the two 
and three year term, for the communities to which they went, is 
one of the marvels of ecclesiastical history. But, thank God, the 
day of the wandering friar is gone by. Now it is our privilege 
to address ourselves to the local situation with the practical assur- 
ance of being let alone, so far as outside interference is concerned, 
till we get time to do something. And the man who does not 
realize his larger duty and his larger opportunity, in view of the 
removal of the time-limit, is not abreast of the times, to say the 
least. The first and great duty of the minister is to his church 
and parish and place of residence. He may be ever so good a 
lecturer, revivalist or reformer. The people for him to lecture, 
revive, and reform are the people among whom he is sent to 
serve. He may not get to the General Conference quite so rapidly. 
He may never get to be bishop, or even a field secretary, to say 
nothing of the other official classes between these extremes. The 
business of the minister nevertheless is to devote himself to his 
particular field, study its people, study its problems, touch its life 
at every point, develop its possibilities, make sure its success. I 
say to you, that this is our great responsibility, in comparison 
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with which there is no other that any man or conference of men 
may lay upon our hearts. We should go to our fields with the 
idea, first of all, of putting whatever grace and wisdom we 
possess, into those fields, the way a farmer first plants seed in the 
soil from which he expects a harvest. We should go, I say, with 
the idea of what we can put into the field, not what we can get 
out of it in any interest whatsoever. We are not, for example, 
the financial agents of the church benevolences, collecting all we 
can get in one place and then going on to make a record in the 
same line somewhere else. Our special fields of labor are to be 
cultivated not exploited. No man here is more loyal to our great 
benevolent interests than I am. Not one. I believe with all my 
heart in the connectional spirit and system of Methodism. But I 
say to you that our denominational loyalty must be properly and 
perfectly adjusted to local fidelity or we will make a failure of 
them both. My experience has taught me that there is no essen- 
tial hostility or even rivalry between these two. But that form of 
ministry is without justification or even excuse in this age, which 
is properly characterized by the words, “ They made me the 
keeper of the vineyards; but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 
Nor do I believe that any permanent good can result to the church 
as a whole, except by the most diligent and constant cultivation 
of the local field. 

But it is more especially from the standpoint of the minister’s 
own joy and interest and success in his work that I urge attention 
to this matter. Many a man fails for the simple reason that he 
is ignorant of his field or impatient of result or otherwise unfair 
to the local situation. Nine-tenths of the misfits, of which we 
quite frequently hear, are traceable to this cause. There is 
scarcely an appointment which has not some peculiarity. But that 
peculiarity holds in itself the secret of the minister’s interest and 
of his opportunity as well. Not only churches but men are pecu- 
liar. And our task is quite as much to save church members from 
offensive peculiarities as to save sinners from their sins. But such 
work cannot be done without careful study, patient effort, faith- 
ful example and unyielding faith. But it pays, and it succeeds, 
and the joy of it no man can measure. 

In what I have had to say to you to-day, I have dealt with the 
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minister solely as a man of action, as the servant of Jesus Christ, 
and of the people for Christ’s sake. Of the minister as a believer, 
thinker or preacher, I have had nothing to say; that is, of his 
personal faith, his theology or his pulpit message. I have inter- 
preted my task as that of dealing in the most general way with 
the minister as he faces his work and grapples with it. I pray 
God that, in the suggestions which have been offered, no false 
way may have been shown. 
Joun Henry BELL. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 


The World Missionary Conference, which met at Edinburgh 
in June, 1910, was a remarkable gathering. It was significant 
because of its personnel. Probably never before had so large a 
number of men and women of eminence in the religious world 
been assembled in one hall. Lords and bishops were so common 
as to attract no attention, as Lord Rosebery discovered when he 
entered and remained standing during the closing session. The 
Conference was significant because of its inclusiveness, contain- 
ing as it did representatives of all branches of the Christian 
Church except the Roman, Russian, and Oriental churches. Its 
highest significance, however, was in its purpose, which was 
nothing less than to bring the whole Christian world face to face 
with its whole task of world evangelization. The Conference did 
not think in terms of denominations, of missions, or even of 
countries, but in terms of the world. From day to day it faced 
the magnitude of the unaccomplished task. On the basis of the 
printed reports of eight commissions, it discussed the problems 
of the unoccupied fields, of the church in the mission field, of 
education as a force for the Christianization of the nations, of 
the message of Christianity and its relation to the non-Christian 
religions, of the relations of missions to governments, and of the 
duty and privilege of co-operation and united efforts. As these 
problems and opportunities were pressed home from day to day, 
the conviction became unescapable that the key to the whole situa- 
tion lies in the home church and its representatives on the field. 
It was wise, therefore, that the last two days were devoted to 
the two central problems of the preparation of missionaries and of 
the enlistment in the missionary enterprise of the whole-hearted 
interest, support, and prayers of the entire Church at home. 

It is a truism of those who are familiar with the missionary 
problems in this second decade of the twentieth century to declare 
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that the missionary situation is today far more complicated than 
it was a century or a generation ago, or even at the opening of 
the present century. Western influence has entered the East 
from every quarter. New educational systems, a new industrial 
order, movements of social and religious reform, are rapidly 
modifying the environment in which the missionary is doing his 
work. The new political movements and the rise of the spirit 
of nationalism add greatly to the delicacy of many missionary 
problems. Even the Dark Continent begins to feel the impulse 
of these movements and here there is the new complication of 
the steady and well-nigh irresistible advance of Mohammedanism 
into Central Africa from the north and from the east. The 
missionary is facing the problem of how to relate his work to 
these mighty social movements and put the Christian impress 
upon the life of the new East. 

It is because of these changes in the thought and life of mis- 
sion lands and because of the imperative need of permeating the 
new social life of the East with the spirit of the Christ before it 
is too late, that the question of Missionary Preparation attracted 
great attention at Edinburgh. The questions before the Confer- 
ence were, Are the present standards for missionary appoint- 
ment and the present methods of missionary preparation ade- 
quate? If not, what is needed in addition and how may it be 
secured? 

To answer these questions was the task before Commission \. 
This was one of the three commissions the head of which was 
chosen from America. President W. Douglas Mackenzie of 
Hartford Theological Seminary was the ideal man for this posi- 
tion, because of his familiarity with conditions on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Born under the British flag, educated in Great 
Britain, a graduate of Edinburgh, called from his Scottish church 
to the United States and prominently identified with theological 
training here through his presidency successively of Chicago and 
Hartford Seminaries, he was able, as perhaps no other living 


man, to appreciate the problems of missionary training among 
both branches of the English-speaking race. The report shows 
everywhere the marks of his spiritual insight and comprehensive 
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grasp of the whole problem in its relations to the church at home 
and to the needs of the field. 

Around him was gathered a group of experts. The vice- 
chairman was Dr. Murray, Master of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, and his Pritish associates included the Master of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, the Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, the late Principal of Harley College, London, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Aberdeen and one in New College, 
Edinburgh, the Secretary of the London Medical Missionary 
Association, a representative of the vigorous Irish Presbyterian 
Church, Father Kelly, who has been a leader in a most radical 
and interesting experiment in clerical education at Kelham, and 
the Secretary of the Commission and of the Student Movement in 
Great Britain, the Rev. Tissington Tatlow. There was one mem- 
ber from Sweden, while Germany furnished a leader in the 
phonetic study of languages and an authority on the Bantu 
family of tongues in Africa, Prof. Carl Meinhof, who is likewise 
the leader of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in Germany. 
The American members included, besides the chairman, the Prin- 
cipal of Wycliffe College, Toronto, one-third of whose students 
become missionaries, the Dean of Oberlin, professors in Prince- 
ton, Vanderbilt, and Hartford, and the American director of the 
China Inland Mission, which has a remarkable and successful 
system of securing and training efficient missionaries. Last but 
not least were the four ladies on the commission, one from 
America and three from Great Britain. The American was Miss 
Gibson, the Principal of the Scarritt Bible and Training School, 
Kansas City, Mo., one of the highest grade schools of that type 
in the country, which trains all the single women missionaries 
for the Methodist Church South. Great Britain furnished Mrs. 
Creighton, widow of the late Bishop of London, and reputed to 
be the most brilliant woman intellectually in the Anglican Church 
today, Miss Gollock, who is one of the most influential person- 
alities connected with the Church Missionary Society, and Miss 
Small, born in India, a missionary there, and now head of the 
institution which perhaps more nearly than any other approaches 
the ideals set forth in the report of the Commission—the Women’s 
Missionary College of the United Free Church of Scotland, in 
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Edinburgh. These four ladies made distinct contributions to the 
work of the Commission. The composition of the Commission 
was such that it would not naturally be over-critical of present 
methods of missionary training. It represented half a dozen 
countries, more than that number of denominations, and yet on 
only one point did a single member of the Commission feel con- 
strained to dissent from the conclusions of the body. The Ameri- 
can members had two meetings, the second of three days, held 
in New York six months before the Conference met, and their 
conclusions from the evidence before them were embodied in the 
recommendations of the Commission. The report, therefore, 
has back of it the judgment of experts from three continents, who 
were members of ecclesiastical bodies with widely varying stand- 
ards of training for the ministry, and who had before them the 
testimony of the officials of 49 of the most influential mission 
boards, statements of the missionary preparation furnished by 
117 theological colleges, seminaries, and training schools, and 
full answers from leading missionaries in the different fields, 
whose own training had been of the most varied character in 
America and England and on the Continent. 

To such a report, with such a purpose and emanating from 
such a source, attention must be paid. And it is an interesting 
fact that no other report submitted to the Edinburgh Conference 
has secured so quick and definite results. Already, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States and Canada, Boards of Studies 
are being created to take under advisement this whole subject of 
missionary training and to devise the best methods by which the 
need of more nearly adequate preparation at home and on the 
field may best be met. 


What, then, did the Commission find as to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the present methods of training missionaries, and 
what did they regard as essential elements in this training ? 

First of all, they found much dissatisfaction with the present 
situation. To be sure, nearly every Mission Board sets before it 
a high standard for appointment. This varies with different 
Boards and is of course conditioned by the standards for the home 


ministry of the denominations the Boards represent. As has 
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well been said, the standard of training required in the mission- 
ary cannot rise much higher than that of the training given to 
candidates for all the ministries of the church. With some Boards 
this standard is too low, but a more serious factor is the admission 
by nearly all Boards that they fall so far short of their ideals. 
In the matter of language training, the Boards generally reported 
rules to insure to the new missionary the use of his first years 
for language study, but they added such phrases as these: “ when 
possible”; “we do our best”; “our rule, though inevitably 
broken”; “as fast as local circumstances permit”; and one 
Board whose practice is far above the average frankly declared, 
“Tt is doubtful whether our regulations sufficiently protect our 
missionaries.” This is typical. Pressure from the field, the 
dearth of enough suitable candidates, and sometimes the lack of 
an appreciation on the part of the officials at home of the new 
situation abroad — all these are factors which enter unfavorably 
into the situation. 

There was a surprisingly strong demand from the field for 
the raising of standards all around. In the matter of intellectual! 
equipment, while it was clearly recognized that many missionaries 
with inferior training have proved very capable workers, yet the 
Commission said, “It is significant that, whilst the appeal for a 
higher intellectual standard is practically universal, no missionary 
has suggested an increase in the number of men and women of 
lesser education.” It was even discovered that there are mission- 
aries who shrink from difficult tasks, such as standing before a 
Mohammedan Sheikh or a Brahman Pundit, simply because they 
are consciously incompetent to do so through lack of the proper 
training. As to the professional training for missionary teach- 
ers, “the startling discrepancy between the number of mission 
schools and the number of available educational missionaries has 
so far led to a continual compromise between necessity and the 
convictions of the boards.” ‘‘ To make an unspecialized man do 
educational work is a sinful waste of that man’s time and 
strength, of the efficiency of the school he runs, and of the pres- 
tige and efficiency of his society in the field,” is the way one of 
these very untrained teachers, though a university graduate, 
puts it. 
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All Boards would place in the very forefront of qualifications 
a genuine spiritual life, thorough consecration, and true Chris- 
tian character, and yet there was a considerable number of mis- 
sionaries who would emphasize this point still more strongly, 
A few lamentable failures in essential morality, low ideals of 
honor in practical matters, inability to work with others, and 
pride of race are among the weaknesses reported by missionaries, 
In summing up this section of the report, the Commission de- 
clared emphatically that cases of absolute failure in the mission 
field are comparatively rare. On the other hand, there has ap- 
peared a widespread consciousness on the part of missionaries 
of what might be called their relative failure. Earnest mission- 
aries confessed that they had an inadequate grasp of the language 
and that they were meeting philosophical questions and even 
arguments drawn from current European literature which they 
had no training to confute. 

In the light of such confessions, it is not to be wondered at 
that the missionaries asked for men and women with the best 
possible ability and training. “Do not send your average man. 
It is the falsest of economy. . . . We only want men in 
China who have capacity to lead.” This note was sounded again 
and again, the best was demanded, and nothing was deemed too 
good. Yet, at the same time, there was another note, one of 
warning against such a raising of the standards as would bar 
out most candidates. It is not so much the man or the woman 
who has “arrived,” as the one who has the capacity to become. 
Intellectual brilliancy is not enough. Even a masterful person- 
ality which develops at an early year does not necessarily promise 
success. An all-round development is what is needed. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, in his closing words, put it thus: “ We are all at one 
about this fundamental question, that everything now depends 
upon the quality of the missionary that is sent out, and that that 
quality is not merely intellectual but spiritual, not merely spiritual 
but physical, not merely physical but ethical, and not any one of 
these but all of them together. . . . By this we do not mean 
genius. Some are built for commonplace missionaries. Brethren, 
do not be afraid, you will not get too many of the other kind. 


It is the average man and woman who is going out, but we want 
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every man and woman refined to that finish of power, of explicit 
power which hitherto has not been possible, and we believe that 
if missionary education becomes a matter of anxious concern and 
definite planning on a large scale, then the commonplace mis- 
sionary will no longer be so called, he will be so informed with 
wisdom and with the power of the Spirit of God that his efficiency 
will be multiplied tenfold.” 


So, after all, the question comes back to this — What are the 
elements which should enter into this training? 

The Commission was a unit in holding that for real leadership 
there must be a broad general equipment. There is danger in 
having too narrow a base upon which to erect the superstructure 
of specific missionary training. While missionaries who have not 
had the advantages of a college or university course have often 
been successful, yet it is very evident that the new conditions in 
the East now demand a breadth of culture, an acquaintance with 
the thought of the world, and a power to grasp a problem in all 
its bearings which ordinarily belongs only to the man or woman 
who has had a full academic course. In most fields the day of 
the lay evangelist has passed or is passing. Already the medical 
missionary is required to have had a training equal or even 
superior to that of the practitioner at home. A similar high 
standard must soon be demanded for the missionary teacher, un- 
less the Christian school is to fall behind and lose the position 
of leadership it has held so long. Many of the single women 
perform tasks which in the home land are entrusted to men with 
a theological training, and these women should have a similar 
equipment. Happy are those Boards, chiefly in America, which 
can limit their appointments to women of college education or 
its equivalent. 

This general education should include, if possible, courses 
in both science and philosophy. The former is of special value 
to a worker in China and Japan, because of the prominence given 
in those countries to this side of western thought. Some famili- 
arity with the practical applications of science gives added author- 
ity to the missionary, for it is undeniable both that the awakening 
East takes a deep interest in applied science and that it is becom- 
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ing painfully familiar with the materialistic conception of the 
universe which often accompanies it. If the missionary is found 
to be ignorant of these earthly things, he will have difficulty in 
securing a hearing for his message regarding heavenly things, 
This need of understanding the philosophic positions to which 
the scientific habit of mind tends, emphasizes the importance of 
a thorough grounding in philosophy. This is especially true in 
India. One leading missionary in India held that if training in 
both philosophy and theology cannot be secured, the former is 
the more important. It gives the missionary a breadth of view 
and helps him to be more reasonable and sympathetic. 

While no one would think of denying that the record of 
work done by men who have not gone through the regular train- 
ing for the home ministry is high, yet it is interesting to note 
that the qualities most emphasized by missionaries as essential, 
especially in view of the present situation, were those associated 
with the wider culture and liberal thought /of a college course, 
as distinguished from a full or partial course in a missionary 
training school. The training given by Bible schools, the Com- 
mission declared, is not to be compared with that given in a 
theological seminary which requires a college degree for admis- 
sion. They give a serviceable training for those who cannot take 
the full course in college and seminary, but their place in mis- 
sionary preparation should be solely for the preparation of lay 
missionaries. 

To this broad culture there should be added what is even 
more basic, the necessary spiritual and ethical qualifications, such 
as humility, self-forgetfulness, self-renunciation, docility, gen- 
tleness, in the New Testament sense, sympathy, and capacity for 
leadership. Good physical health and a knowledge of how it may 
be preserved under adverse conditions are also essential. 

Grant that all these qualifications are found and yet they 
alone are not enough. To these should be added another funda- 


mental element in missionary training, namely, intimate famili- 
arity with the Bible and Christian doctrines, and a knowledge of 
certain subjects which the Commission included in the category of 
Special Missionary Preparation. 

The necessity of emphasizing the importance of a knowledge 
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of the Bible and of theology appears when we consider the work 
of missionaries without a theological training. The teacher or 
physician goes out to do more than to instruct or to heal. He is 
a missionary, and unless he knows what message Christ has for 
the world, he may be ever so good as a teacher or as a physician, 
but he is a failure as a missionary. There was considerable 
testimony to this effect. One correspondent in India declared 
that in the final clash that is coming between Christianity and 
the religions of the East no missionary who does not know his 
Christianity will be able to take his proper place. This knowl- 
edge of Christianity, not as a mere set of dogmas, but as a 
system of truth which a man has thought out and then lived out, 
is especially needed by the teacher. His pupils are readjusting 
themselves to the inevitable breaking down of their old beliefs, 
due to contact with western science, and unless he can help them 
to see how Christ can solve the problems of thought and of life, 
they will drift into agnosticism or worse. 

For the women missionaries such a grasp of Christianity is 
equally important. They are the only ones who can mould 
the lives of the women of the East, and it is these women who as 
the wives and mothers of this generation will be the true moral 
founders of the whole community of the next. For such a work 
there cannot be too full preparation. 


Perhaps the greatest service rendered by Commission V, next 
to that of calling attention to the inadequacy of the present system 
of missionary training, was its treatment of the subject of Special 
Missionary Preparation. It is not so very many years since even 
the most advanced mission boards took the position that the 
missionary requires a training no different from that provided 
the candidate for the pastorate at home, except, of course, the 
language work after reaching the field. Even today most mission 
boards in practice attach little importance to any special prepara- 
tion to meet the peculiar problems of the foreign field. Speaking 
of such subjects as the history of missions, comparative religion, 
and the history, beliefs, customs, and problems of a candidate’s 
prospective field, one large society wrote, “We do not demand 
these subjects, but we are glad when we find them.” This indi- 
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cates the general tone. Only seven societies, two of them in 
America, reported that they were taking active steps to secure 
such preparation, and two others that they were considering it. 
To this statement the Continental societies are marked excep- 
tions. Yet the testimony of the missionaries was unmistakable. 
“ The leading missionaries of all societies are convinced of the 
necessity of specific missionary preparation and of the great loss 
that must ensue unless the societies at once face the task of 
making provision for it with courage, and untrammelled by tradi- 
tional ideas and habits of action.” This means that the mission- 
ary needs preparation which cannot be included in the curriculum 
of all theological seminaries. The number of subjects which a 
missionary may find of value is legion. One missionary reckoned 
that if he had studied every subject of which he had felt the 
need, he would have reached his field at the mature age of sev- 
enty. Of course there is a danger in detaining a missionary can- 
didate from his life work too long, but there was general agree- 
ment that each missionary should have at least some training in 
five subjects, namely, missionary history, theory and practice, 
the religions of the world, sociology, pedagogy, and language. 

The history of missions is full of suggestiveness. Various 
correspondents dwelt upon the importance of a vital study of the 
history of the first three Christian centuries as giving the his- 
toric rise and solution of the problems which inevitably arise 
when Christianity first comes into conflict with other faiths and 
different civilizations. Nearly all the new questions upon the 
mission field today are old questions in some part of the world, 
and a study of the history of missions will save the missionary, 
who necessarily knows comparatively little of what occurs out- 
side of his own particular field, many a mistake. A missionary is 
poorly furnished if he is ignorant where to find and how to use 
the wealth of practical aid which the history of missions and 
the lives of the great missionaries alone can supply. 

The study of the religions of the world is obviously of import- 
ance and yet far too few missionaries go out with any real con- 
ception of the religions of the world in general and the religions 
of their own fields in particular. A missionary in China declared, 
“T went without any knowledge practically of the people I was 
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among,” and added that the missionary usually knows only a 
few passages from the classic books which have got into the talk 
of the people and has not related them to the whole field of 
Chinese literature. A missionary to India wrote: “The average 
missionary of today has no reasoned conception of the relation 
of Christianity to other religions, except the good old contrast 
of the one truth and the many errors. He is not prepared in any 
sense for estimating an alien faith. He is not in a position to 
appreciate spiritual excellence or moral character if they run 
on other lines than his own; . . . nor has he been introduced 
to those large social questions which inevitably arise when a 
people is passing over from one religion to another.” The study 
of comparative religion by the missionary candidate means also 
a specific missionary study of the Bible, in order to relate the 
Bible at every point to the beliefs of his field. Only as he under- 
stands the thought-life of the people among whom he labors, and 
how he can show that in Christianity they can find the fulfilment 
of their best aspirations and the only force that can supply all 
their needs, can he do the most effective possible work. 
Sociology is the third element in Special Missionary Prepa- 
ration. The missionary goes to a field whose social institutions 
are based upon the history of past centuries and which embody 
the spiritual and ethical ideals’ of the people. To change the 
beliefs, the ideals, and the lives of these people and fill them 
with the Christian spirit and Christian purpose is inevitably to set 
in motion forces that will profoundly modify this social structure. 
With the advent of the new social and industrial forces from the 
West, the East is facing most serious problems, and if these can- 
not be solved aright, the result will be an increase of suffering, 
misery, and moral degradation. The missionary has a real rela- 
tion to this whole social development of the East, for one of 
his great purposes is to plant in his field a Christian church and 
a Christian state. Then, too, he has the constant problem of how 
he may naturalize Christianity and make it truly indigenous. 
One observer, speaking of missionary policy in South Africa, 
has declared: “It is certainly strange that we should take an 
eastern religion, adapt it to western needs, and then impose 
those western adaptations on eastern races. I can conceive no 
ApRIL— 4 
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better way of swamping and stamping out all true individuality 
in our converts.” A missionary who understands the general 
trend of social development, who knows where his own people 
stand with reference to the progress of the rest of the world, and 
how the inevitable cost of social progress can be reduced to the 
minimum, will be a more efficient missionary; and if he can at 
the same time have an appreciation of the history and the insti- 
tutions of his people and learn to regard them sympathetically, 
then he will be able so to guide them that he will see developing 
a civilization that roots back into its own past and yet is filled 
with the spirit of Christ. 

Fourth, comes Pedagogy. The inclusion of this subject at 
this point does not mean merely that every missionary teacher 
should be trained professionally. That should be self-evident, 
although the rule has been violated in the past. It does mean 
that every missionary should have some pedagogical training, 
because all missionaries are educators. ‘“ They are all expected 
to impart new ideas, to attempt to lay the foundations of a new 
kind of intelligence.” Women in zenana work find the minds of 
the women they instruct childlike. Evangelists do much of their 
best work teaching individuals or small groups. Medical mis- 
sionaries have Bible classes and medical classes as well. There 
is not a single class of missionaries which would not be made 
more efficient by at least an introduction to the science and art 
of teaching. 

The fifth element is Language-study. “‘ Missionaries do not 
know the language.’ ‘ The linguistic standard is still too low, a 
new standard must be held up, and if held up would soon be 
followed.’ The testimony is unanimous that the old days of the 
easy-going, irresponsible munshi must end. Linguistic efficiency 
must at any cost be obtained.” With these striking words the 
Commission opened the discussion of this section of the report. 
The linguistic difficulties at present arise from three sources, 
the inability of the older missionaries to give sufficient attention 


to the oversight of the language-work of the new missionaries, 
the inefficiency of most native teachers, and the failure to protect 
the missionary from encroachments upon the time that should be 
held sacred for the mastery of the vernacular. Testimony which 
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cannot be refuted points to the conclusion that too many mission- 
aries fail relatively in their command of the language and this 
at a time when the rising standard of intelligence in the older 
mission fields makes the people less inclined to pardon the halting 
speech of the foreigner who has come out to instruct them. 
European missionaries, who have been brought up in countries 
where it is customary for people to speak two or more languages 
and where the science and art of teaching pupils to speak a 
foreign tongue has been developed, have here a great advantage 
over the American missionary, whose whole training in foreign 
languages has sought only to give him a reading knowledge of 
the foreign tongue. The development of the science of Phonetics, 
by which the student is taught to analyze and reproduce the 
sounds of human speech, may be of great service here. All admit 
that methods of learning a language may be taught, but when it 
comes to the point of actually teaching a vernacular at home, 
the missionary draws back in protest. Most missionaries believe 
this to be worse than useless, and yet the experience in Germany, 
where all government officials who are to be sent abroad or to 
the German colonies are taught to speak the vernacular, and the 
testimony before the committee appointed by the Treasury De- 
partment of the British government, seem to show that, given the 
funds and facilities, this plan of language instruction at home is 
perfectly feasible. 


This leads to the final question — How is this Special Mission- 
ary Preparation to be given? The language-study must be com- 
pleted abroad even if it is begun at home. With this can be com- 
bined more detailed instruction in the history, religions, thought, 
institutions, and customs of the field. Yet it is evident that the 
foundation work in the History of Religion, the History of Mis- 
sions, Sociology, and Pedagogy must be given at home. Both at 
home and abroad this can be done efficiently only by joint efforts. 
Union training schools in great missionary centres abroad have 
already been started and others are projected. At home, this is one 
of the problems before the Boards of Studies now in the process 
of being created. But if one may venture a prophecy, this special 
preparation will not be secured by adding such courses to the 
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curriculum of each school which missionary candidates attend; 
it will not be by the Boards combining in one great independent 
training school. It will be by developing at certain centres, either 
independently or more probably in connection with existing in- 
stitutions, special schools which will take students who have 
already acquired the broad general training, theological, col- 
legiate, medical, required as a foundation, and give them supple- 
mental instruction along these five lines. Until this is done, or 
the same end is otherwise attained, the Church will fail fully to do 
its duty of sending out as its representatives men and women 
with the best possible equipment within the power of the Church 
to bestow. 
EDWARD WARREN Capen. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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MACKENZIE’S THE FINAL FAITH. 


Books on theology are often difficult reading, but President 
Mackenzie’s latest volume, The Final Faith, is of such absorbing 
interest that the reviewer was led irresistibly from page to page 
till the small hours of the night and the shadow of the morrow’s 
task warned him that intellectual pleasure is not the sole duty 
of life. The thought is of crystalline clearness, the argument 
comprehensive and impressive, and the truth is uttered with such 
firm conviction and passionate intensity that the very majesty of 
the vision stirs one’s impulse to go forth and preach the Gospel. 
| know of no more persuasive and stimulating proclamation of 
the tenets of orthodoxy than is to be found in this volume. For 
it is a proclamation of truth rather than a search for it. Presi- 
dent Mackenzie does not pretend to approach his theme as a dis- 
interested investigator, impartially observing and collecting the 
facts of humanity’s religious experience to discover a universal 
faith in the elements common to all spiritual life. He is a con- 
vinced apologist bent on proving from history, philosophy and 
evangelical experience that the incarnation, atonement, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ do for one all that religion can do. 

The absoluteness of Christianity, affirms Dr. Mackenzie, lies 
here, “in the real action of God giving Himself to be known by 
men in His will and purpose. This He has done through the 
incarnation in the person of Jesus Christ, and of the gift of His 
very self in the Holy Spirit to each believing soul. The finality 
of Christianity lies here, in that God so made known is able to 
do the utmost that man needs for the fulfilment of his true 
nature, the attainment of eternal life, the possession of the 
supreme good.” 

The author’s conception of the Incarnation is thorough-going 
and time honored; it is the Eternal and Absolute God Himself 
who has entered into direct relations with mankind and with the 
individual man. He characterizes as “shallow” the prevalent 
teaching that the Divine Spirit which is in every man made the 
fullest expression of Himself in Jesus. The deity of our Lord is 





* The Final Faith, A statement of the nature and authority of Christianity as the 
Teligion of the world. By W. Douglas Mackenzie, M.A., D.D., LL.D., President of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, New York, Macmillan Co., pp. xvi, 243, $1.25. 
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stated in its most comprehensive and exalted sense. Christianity 
is emasculated as a gospel if we try to recommend it by reducing 
the wonder and miraculous nature of the Christ. He is God’s 
true self in history, and the whole course of the life of man on 
this planet is directed through the personal and moral relations 
which God has established between Himself and mankind in 
Jesus Christ, His person and His work. 

The Atonement to Dr. Mackenzie is no outworn dogma. 
Upon it the worth and finality of the gospel depends. God in 
His very person entered within the limitations of human experi- 
ence that He might reconstruct from their foundations the right 
moral relations of humanity with Himself. The author iterates 
and reiterates with insistent emphasis that the Son of God by His 
sacrifice did really change the moral relations of God and man; 
and that after Calvary God actually assumed new personal 
relations with the fact of sin in the race of man. A pardon can 
now be offered by God in His new relations with the moral uni- 
verse, based on the righteousness He has made real in time, on 
the sin He has personally endured, on the holy love from which 
His wondrous deed has come. 

In His resurrection the Son of God has won and revealed the 
eternal destiny of human nature, enabling God to stand in new 
relations with His rational creatures, and by the Holy Spirit bring 
them into conscious personal union with Himself. 

The missionary impulse created by this incomprehensible 
grace of God in Christ Jesus is composed of two elements: pity 
for man’s dreadful need and the sense of a debt of honor. This 
gospel cannot pass away, but must fill the whole earth, because 
the reality which will endure as long as the nature of God is to 
be sought in the moral nature of man, in a good conscience, a 
will made one with the will of God. ‘“ We of the Christian 
world,” says Dr. Mackenzie, “ hold this as our fundamental con- 
viction that only through the power of Jesus Christ is that good 
conscience, that unity of man’s will with God’s will, being actually 
created. This conviction is Christianity, and to deny it is to 
lose the whole gospel.” 

The power of this volume lies in its clean separation of the 
substance of our religion from all subordinate doctrines, in its 
fine and contagious spiritual fervor, and in its persuasive in- 
sistence that Christianity is founded on facts of history which can 
be verified by research, defended in philosophy, and which have 
been abundantly authenticated by Christian experience. God has 
done something in Christ which demonstrates His grace and 
prophesies our glory. 

The important question, of course, is whether President Mac- 
kenzie has correctly stated the Final Faith. My own impression 
in closing the book was that like the historic faith it so nobly 
presents and defends it is profoundly true, but its truth must be 
enriched by a broader interpretation. A multitude of saintly 
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spirits have walked with God in a good conscience and with sur- 
rendered will who could not subscribe to the profound ontological 
statements of this volume without mental reservations, and 
who would find it difficult to affirm that God actually did 
enter into fundamentally new relations with His moral crea- 
tures by the sufferings of our Lord on Calvary. The modern 
approach to the Incarnation is quite different from that followed 
in this treatise, and the current conceptions of the person 
of Christ are not those of our author. Regarding the 
Atonement: is it an indisputable truth that God in Christ on 
Calvary experienced sin in a way so new as to vitally affect 
divine and human relations? Was not the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world? Has not the Eternal Son always been 
so vitally present in humanity that He has borne human sins from 
the beginning and will suffer for them until that great day when 
He shall put all things under His feet? Certainly the tendency 
of our times is to place less emphasis than does President Mac- 
kenzie on a deed accomplished upon Calvary which radically 
changed the moral relationship of God with His children and 
more emphasis on the disclosure and the bringing near of God’s 
holy love. Perhaps the eternal aspects of the Atonement are 
engaging our minds too exclusively. 

Not being a theologian my vision may not be clear; but I 
surmise that the real line of cleavage separating Christian thinkers 
lies here. Some hold that Christianity is a revelation of the actual 
and possible relationship between God and man. The realities 
remain the same, while interpretations of them vary from genera- 
tion to generation. Religion abides and theology changes. To 
use the familiar illustration, the stars shine on with changeless 
glory, but astronomy is modified with the advance of human 
vision. Others among us claim that there is no such absolute 
division between religion and doctrine. They assert that the 
Gospel is a divine message, containing revealed facts and the 
meaning of those facts. Reality and the interpretation of reality 
are welded into one immutable and consistent whole. To this 
man cannot add and from it he must not detract. His duty is to 
understand and to obey. Advance in theology is simply the en- 
larged appreciation of this revealed doctrine of grace. The 
former view is now the most popular. Dr. Mackenzie stands 
with the fathers and his exposition of the historic faith of 
the church is most stimulating and instructive. I do not wonder 
that Hartford men go into the ministry feeling that they have a 
glorious, imperative, defensible Gospel to preach. 


CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE. 


In The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity, Prof. C. F. 
Kent of Yale University, has given a brief popular sketch of the teachers 
and their teaching of whom we read in the Bible and its contemporary 
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Jewish literature. Beginning with the prophets, then passing to the 
priests and the wise men, he closes with Jesus and the teachers of the 
early Apostolic Church. Dr. Kent is abundantly qualified to write such 
a book and doubtless was often compelled to omit many things he might 
easily have said had the size of the book permitted. The book is in. 
tended for Sunday School use and should prove very instructive and 
helpful. Its study would do much to make the Bible a new book to 
many who do not realize how full of living interest in real life problems 
the Bible is. (Methodist Book Concern, pp. 166. 75 cts.) EB: N. 


Spiritual Sabbathism is the somewhat puzzling title of a book by the 
late Dr. A. H. Lewis, of the Seventh-day Baptist denomination, in which 
a plea is put forth for a return to the observance of the Seventh day as 
the true spiritual Sabbath. The argument reveals a curious combination 
of wide reading and extensive acquaintance with philosophical and theo- 
logical literature and at the same time a narrow and baldly literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. About the first third of the book treats of “ The 
Temporal and the Eternal.” Perhaps we are very dull but we cannot 
see that this discussion has anything to do with the subject of the book. 
The next and equally long chapter is devoted to “ Biblical Sabbathism,” 
which is concerned mainly with defending the historical accuracy of the 
Creation Story of Gen. 1:1-2:4, but also deals briefly, but all too briefly 
with other Biblical references to the Sabbath. Here among other things 
we learn that Christ did not rise on Sunday but probably on the Jewish 
Sabbath. The remainder of the book attempts to prove the essentially 
pagan and secular or even irreligious nature of the original Sunday ob- 
servance and thus the great wrong that was committeed when the Church 
adopted Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. But how the mere change 
back again to the Seventh day would usher in a new era of spiritual 
religion,— this the learned and earnest author certainly fails to demon- 
strate. It may be true, as it surely, seems to be, that the secularization of 
Sunday, by professing Christians, has reached an alarming stage, but it 
cannot be because it is Sunday and not Saturday. The trouble lies much 
deeper than the mere matter of which day of the week is observed 
(Am. Sabbath Tract Soc., pp. xvi, 223. $1.50.) E. E. N. 


In The Gospel of the Hereafter, Dr. J. Paterson-Smyth deals with the 
much-discussed problem of the future life. Apart from speculations, sug- 
gestions and hopes which are common to most books of this type, 
This book develops the theory of the “ Near Hereafter,” or the period 
intervening between death and the final judgment. On the slender basis 
of the few statements of Scripture that seem to imply something of 
the sort, and with over much reliance on that late clause of the so- 
called Apostles Creed “He descended into Hades,” the author builds up 
quite an elaborate theory of a probationary, purificatory Paradise-ex- 
istence between death and the great Day of Judgment. The spirit of the 
book is sincere and hopeful and the style bright and attractive, but the 
argument is not particularly cogent. (Revell, pp. 224. $1.00.) E. E. N. 
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To the series of Hand-books entitled “Studies in Theology,” Pro- 
fessor McGiffert has contributed a volume on Protestant Thought before 
Kant. This is especially acceptable because it is the presentation of a 
subject which has received comparatively scant attention. The leaders 
in the Protestant movement are selected and a short account is given 
of the contribution of each to Protestantism. Much space is given to Luther, 
who is presented as a man who made his contributions to the new thought 
through his emphasis on Christian liberty, but he was far from being a 
modern man in his interests and sympathies. The concluding chapter has 
to do with Rationalism. This is treated at length because “The Prot- 
estant Reformation was medieval not modern,” and Rationalism marks 
the break with the Medieval Spirit. The book is interestingly written 
and will be of value to those who desire a scholarly and brief view of 
the growth of Protestant thought in its earlier stages. (Scribners, pp. 
261. 75 cts.) Cc. M. G. 


The Socialist Literature Co. has put forth a new edition of Herr 
August Bebel’s well known book on Woman and Socialism. It has 
hitherto been available in English in a poor and cheap reprint. The 
book has long been regarded by authors of all schools as an important 
contribution to the subject. Many of the writer’s statements were dis- 
counted formerly as a ruthless and one-sided representation of sex re- 
lations under the present system, exaggerated in order to contrast the 
possible socialistic regime as affecting such matters. Today in the light 
of very recent researches regarding Prostitution, the white slave traffic, 
venereal diseases and Divorce, the contentions of the book have been 
accentuated, and in many respects confirmed. Judging Herr Bebel’s 
European data by the accuracy of his American data, we must give 
credence to most of his facts. One chief value of his work for American 
readers will be his supplements to information not easily accessible to 
the average English reader. The historical part of his book is based upon 
the conclusions of the extreme evolutionary writers like Morgan, Mac- 
Lennon, Backofen and Engels. He gives especial prominence to the 
alleged matriarchate as a distinct stage of family development. Dr. 
Howard’s recent exhaustive study of these various thearies in his 
“History of Matrimonial Institutions” goes far to discredit many of 
these positions. Apart from Howard’s work we know no other book 
which gives fuller general information regarding sex problems in various 
periods of verifiable history. Sanger’s History of Prostitution is of course 
a fuller discussion of this particular phase. Bebel’s extreme socialistic 
position is revealed in his hostile attitude toward Christianity and the 
Church in its attitude toward woman. Such writers always identify their 
economic interpretation of the present order with the prevailing re- 
lizious factors. For a complete representation of sex and family relation- 
ship, as the author utterly ignores the brighter side of the picture, his 
conclusions are unfair. And yet as a presentation of the more lurid and 
admitted evils, the book has great power. For purposes of fact and in- 
formation this book (in its new edition bringing data to contemporary 
figures) is of considerable value. As an argument for the socialistic 
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contention it suffers, as all the socialistic logic suffers, from considering 
almost exclusively the economic factors. After such an ethical ie 
economic arraignment of the present order as affecting woman, we an- 
ticipate with much interest the reconstructive program offered by socialism 
and find very little attempted on the specific theme of the book. The 
concluding sections of the volume on the socializing of society contain 
much of interest on the general program of socialism, but very little of 
specific thought upon the coming family relation, excepting the inevitable 
abolition of marriage in its present form and the prominence of elective 
affinity as dominating sexual relationship. The book is frankly, though 
not generally grossly, emphatic regarding the dominance of sex impulse 
with almost no consideration of ethical restraint. One can look with 
great profit upon the facts disclosed by this book, while even a socialist 
himself, it seems, should see the inadequacy of the motives and methods 
suggested to overcome admitted evils. (Socialist Literature Co., pp. 112 
1.50 net.) A, R. M. 


When Mr. John Morley (now Viscount Morley) published his Bio- 
graphy of William E. Gladstone, he explained that he had refrained 
from any detailed discussion of the religious life or beliefs of Mr. 
Gladstone, feeling that he must leave that side of the character and career 
of so great a man to be discussed by those who were in closer sympathy 
with it. It was impossible, of course, to omit all reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious beliefs and ecclesiastical activities, and they do receive 
a large amount of attention and some very beautiful description in Mr. 
Morley’s wonderful volumes. But how much remains to be done is 
indicated by the appearance of two large volumes entitled The Ecclesias- 
tical and Religious Correspondence of Gladstone.” The work of select- 
ing and arranging these has been carried out by Mr. D. C. Lathbury, one 
whose name stands among the highest in the religious journalism of 
Great Britain. The editor is in full sympathy with the general point of 
view which Mr. Gladstone occupied throughout his mature life as a 
convinced High Churchman, and he has sent forth two volumes which 
must prove of immense value to all future students of ecclesiastical and 
religious history in Great Britain, and indeed in Europe, for sixty years 
of the nineteenth century. The letters cannot be judged as classical 
specimens of the art of correspondence. No one would dream of com- 
paring them with the letters of Cowper or Shelley. Judged from the 
literary point of view simply, they would fall below those of Matthew 
Arnold and the Brownings. For Gladstone had a rich but labored and 
involved style. He had little or no sense of humor. His mind scarcely 
played around a great subject with that lightness of touch and that gift 
of momentary illumination which is the charm of correspondence. His 
mind was always tremendously in earnest with every subject. He 
labored at it. He worked through the principles involved in it with 
subtlety as well as with ponderous power. The letters, therefore, must 
be read simply for their value as revealing his personal view of things 
and as contributions to the historical movements of the day. Mr. 
Lathbury’s plan has been to divide the correspondence into a certain 
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number of great subjects. Under these, he places the letters in groups 
rather according to their topic than merely in the order of their dates, 
although within each group, of course, the letters run consecutively in 
the order in which they were written. The first five chapters gather 
together his letters on the subject of Church and State, and are followed 
by one chapter on Ecclesiastical Patronage and University Reform. Two 
chapters are given to the Oxford Movement; one to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. In the second volume, we have six chapters comprising 
letters on the following subjects: Oxford Elections, the Controversy with 
Rome, the Controversy with Unbelief, Education, Letters of Mr. Glad- 
stone to his Children, and Personal. 

A perusal of these volumes must deepen any reader’s admiration for 
the character and power of William E. Gladstone. He stands out before 
one’s imagination as all the more remarkable in his variety of interests, 
in his magnificence of intellectual energy, in his purity of purpose, in 
his intense zeal and diligence, in his earnest pursuit from first to last 
and under all circumstances of communion with God. Needless to say, 
the letters reveal the limitations of his mind, the changes of his opinion, 
the failures of his effort to convince opponents. But on the other hand, 
they reveal to us a mind which was singularly open to conviction under 
the pressure of a widening experience. How gradually and naturally 
his theory of Church and State as set forth in his famous volume on 
that topic fell away from him; how nearly he came to believe that even 
disestablishment might be a necessary form of deliverance which the 
Church must seek in order to be saved from the evil of control by a 
Secularized Parliament; how his early dislike of Dissent was gradually 
changed into a deeper appreciation of its history, its influence, and of 
the character of its great leaders; how his early admiration for the 
Roman Church and his permanent belief in its enormous influence as 
an instrument of the grace of God was modified by the action of the 
Vatican Council —all these and other signs of the growth of his mind 
may be traced in these remarkable volumes. One has a reflection of this 
development of his mind in Mr. Morley’s Biography, and there it is 
revealed to us in relation to the secular side of state-craft, and especially 
in relation to that marvelous faith in “the people” which became one of 
the ruling principles of all his thought and action. But in these Letters 
these opinions of mind, combined with ever intense conviction, are laid 
before us in a most fascinating and instructive manner. The volumes 
must be welcomed not only as an addition to the history of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Europe, but much more for many of us as a revelation of the 
complete control which the religious point of view and the Christian 
faith can obtain over even the greatest human intellects. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., pp. xvi, 446; viii, 470. $5.00.) W. D. M. 


Professor E. W. Lyman of Bangor Theological Seminary delivered, in 
1909-10, the Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures before the Divinity 
School of Yale University. They are now published under the title, 
Theology and Human Problems. The sub-title tells us exactly what 
portions of the enormous field covered by that title are dealt with in 
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these four lectures— “A Comparative Study of Absolute Idealism and 
Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion.” Dr, Lyman is a convinced, 
strenuous and even fascinating expounder of the pragmatic standpoint. 
He seems to go the whole length and to be very sure of the truth of 
that somewhat young but fashionable form of philosophy. It seems that 
we are now going to have a rush of pragmatic theologies, just as a 
very few years ago we were having a rush of immanential theologies and 
before that of evolutionary theologies. To be sure, pragmatism is an- 
nexing whatever it finds available and practically digestible both in the 
idealistic doctrine of immanence and in the positivistic doctrine of evo- 
lution. So they live on in their offspring. Two of Dr. Lyman’s state- 
ments which he makes with superlative confidence are the following: 
“We cannot fail to see that the will is the more elementary and per- 
sistent fact of our nature, and that it is the basis for the intellect.” “It 
(the intellect) must be regarded as secondary to the will and derived 
from it” (p. 42). Further, our axioms are indeed stable but “have come 
to pass by a process of growth” (p. 153), from which one must con- 
clude with great sorrow that Emmanuel Kant lived and thought in vain. 
But one must be very thankful that a pragmatic theology has so early 
found a supporter and expositor who is so deeply in earnest and gifted 
with so illuminating and living a style. His gift of illustration is simply 
superb, and he has a wide range, especially of surprising analogies in 
the field of national and political life, from which to draw his striking 
and oftentimes most persuasive analogies. The strong points in the 
book seem to be the admirable discussion in which Monism is severely 
handled in the first lecture, and the corresponding thorough examination 
of Professor Royce’s view of moral evil in the fourth lecture. In passing, 
attention may be called to a very fine passage on faith on pages 82ff. The 
constructive work involves a statement regarding the doctrine of im- 
manence which is very curiously described in relation with the exposition 
of evolution (p. 149f). The doctrine of evolution certainly needs re- 
thinking. We have not seen any theologian who seems to have really 
mastered it as it should be mastered at this date. Dr. Lyman is content 
on this matter to speak in the language of a past decade, whereas the 
self criticism in which science itself is now engaged is full of suggestion 
for the metaphysician and the theologian. If we assume that evolution 
is a continuous process, it is really of first class importance for clear 
thinking that we should at least name the “continuum.” Moreover, if 
we are now persuaded, as the pragmatists are willing to admit, that the 
lowest forms of reality did not produce the highest, that the simple does 
not explain the complex, that the forces resident in the inorganic uni- 
verse cannot possibly in themselves account for the forces resident in 
the universe of life, if, in fact, there are what Mr. Schiller is willing to 
speak of as novelties, what Dr. Lyman accepts as new factors, quite 
evidently we must take that view into much more serious consideration 
than has been customary with the majority of professedly evolutionary 
theologians; and one hopes that in this part of his theology Dr. Lyman 
will be able to contribute something of fresh and vital importance to our 
thought. The work deals with the vestibule of Christian theology and 
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we are only here and there allowed a glimpse into the further portions 
of the structure. We have only slight discussions of Christ’s Sonship and 
the Atonement, and if one is bound to say that these do not do more than 
merely touch the surface of the problem, one must also add that the 
spirit in which they are discussed is one full of reverence and of devout 
feeling. But pragmatism will have to face the constructive work on the 
Person of Christ, and on the Atonement, much more powerfully ere the 
“morals depths and heights” of these great conceptions are measured 
afresh for the faith and inspiration of the modern world. (Scribners pp. 


xli, 232. $1.00.) WwW. D. M. 





Everybody wishes he knew Kant’s philosophy. There are several ways 
of setting oneself to the task. One may read epitomes of his thought, 
one may study elucidations of his doctrines, one may examine him in 
his general relation to the development of philosophy, one may even read 
Kant’s own writings. There is another method, and that is the study 
of the development of the man’s own thought in relation to his environment, 
in connection with the controversies that arose during the time when 
he was developing his own thought and giving it to the world, and then 
tracing the ramifications of the developing philosophical life which got 
its variant impulse from him. It is this last method which Professor 
Wenley has pursued in his book on Kant and His Philosophical Revolution 
appearing in the “ World’s Epoch Makers” series. The author has 
put the Kant student under a great debt of gratitude by this work. One 
feels after reading it that if he has not mastered the intricacies of Kant’s 
most subtle, not to say self-contradictory, thought, he has at least become 
acquainted with Kant as a human being, and has come to appreciate the 
interplay of forces that were determinant to the development of his 
views. If one wishes to take up a serious minded study of Kant he 
could hardly do better, after a brief survey of his thought in some 
standard history of philosophy, than to take up this excellent book of 
Dr. Wenley’s and make it the basis of a careful study. The chronological 
and bibliographical introductions to the successive chapters not only 
supply finger posts to further reading, but are of themselves illuminating 
commentaries on the development of the man and his times, and the 
brief chapter on “ Forward from Kant” puts within reach material for 
upholding or dissenting from Professor Wenley’s own interpretations. 
As we have implied it is an admirable little handbook and the author 
has succeeded in what he has recognized as the exceedingly difficult task 


of writing a “little book on a great subject.” (Scribners, pp. x, 302.) 
A. L. G. 


Death and Resurrection is a translation by J. E. Fries of the last work 
of the Swedish scientist and philosopher Gustaf Bjorklund. The author 
brings to the fore the fact that man who has believed in immortality has 
always conceived of continued individual existence as associated with some 
sort of a body, and that he inevitably raises the problem which presented 
itself to Paul, as to the body with which men are raised. Bjorklund is 
not, however, contented to leave the matter with Paul in the realm of 
analogical reasoning and thereby to suggest reasons why it is not illegiti- 
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mate to believe in a resurrection body, he proposes to give scientific 
demonstration of the nature and reality of the spiritual body. In tine 
this he falls back on the nature of cell life. He fixes a great gulf asi 
the living and the non-living. “Life and physical force are, as to nature 
and substance, essentially different principles.’ The cell is essentially 
immortal, but it realizes its life not by itself but as a component element 
in an organism. The cell stands to the body in a relation similar to 
that in which man stands to society, as realizing his life in and through 
the life of the organism. So ultimately men achieve and find their true 
life through their communal relation to the being of God himself. Man 
does not have an existence separate from God . ' . but is part of 
his own organism, being a living member in His perfect organism.” 
This is a spiritual existence because the essence of life itself is spiritual, 
This theory the writer happily calls “an organic idealism.” The work 
is an interesting, if not too fruitful, study of what would seem to be an 
insoluble problem. (Open Court Co., pp. xxiv, 203. $1.00.) BOE G: 


Professor James H. Snowden has written an Outline of Metaphysics 
with the title The !Vorld a Spiritual System. It is a clear straightforward 
presentation of a theistic idealism and would serve well indeed as an 
introducton to philosophy. The problems of metaphysics are clearly set 
forth, their history sketched, their various historic solutions presented, and 
the writer’s own conclusion given. One is not enmeshed in elaborate 
technicalities of philosophical terminology but is led in very simple, 
readable fashion to appreciate what metaphysics is, and what are its 
applications to practical life, as well as to speculative thought and to 
religious experience. And it also makes clear that some system of idealism 
is the only well thought out system that a thoughtful man can hold, and 
that such a system can be held without going over into a fatalistic pan 
theism. The book is not designed for specialists but for thoughtful 
people who are interested in the problems of the intellectual life. To 
such it may well prove both an interesting and a serviceable volume. 
(Macmillan, pp. xiv, 310. $1.50.) Aste 56 


There are certain advantages that accrue to the man who assumes the 
role of prophet. In the first place it is legitimate for him to be absolutely 
dogmatic, in the second he is considered to be free to berate both past 
and present, in the third place he is supposed to know just what the 
future of desirable excellence is to be, and in the fourth place he is at 
liberty to assert that if people will only heed him, the evil of the past 
and present will by his methods be translated into the delight of the 
future. The best of it all is that however others may differ with him 
nobody can disprove his accuracy, for that can be revealed only in the 
future which he alone knows. In his book on The Coming Creed, Rev. 
Barley P. Womer assumes the prophetic role. He is assured that there 
is going to be a Church that will contain all the inherently contradictory 
excellences of all present sects, and none of their superficial defects. The 
essential thing to bring this about is to get away from all creedal state- 
ment as a test of fellowship, and to rely wholly on the spirit of the be- 
liever. To help this end along he propounds a “ suggested creed,” not to 
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be used as a test but as a “statement of the principles and spirit that 
which underlie and condition a true church life.” This creed is an elabora- 
tion of the thesis that “God is love.” In the course of his nine brief 
chapters, Mr. Womer says many things that are true and keen — and 
especially that are clever. He also says many things that imply either 
an ignorance of the religious life of the past that is astonishing, or an 
unfilial discourtesy to the great Christian spirits that have preceded him 
that is even more lamentable. We seriously doubt if either a stiletto or 
a club is the best possible instrument with which to inoculate people with 
the doctrine of the love of God or to induce in them the spirit of 
Christian charitableness. (Sherman French & Co., pp. 88. 80 cts.) 
Ak GS 


There is a peculiarly interesting evangelistic flavor about Plain Answers 
to Religious Questions Modern Men are Asking, by Dr. Samuel C. 
Black. One feels the atmosphere of the inquiry room, and one will only 
read the book aright when he puts himself in this atmosphere. The 
whole movement of the book is designed to bring a man face to face 
with his religious and moral responsibilities and to bring him to a 
decision for Christ. Subtleties are brushed away, sometimes it may seem 
too easily, but the writer is pushing on to the heart of the essential 
message of salvation. The colloquial manner, the use of illustrations, 
the method of arranging the material with reference to questions that 
experience has showed men will put, all these indicate clearly that the 
author is trying to grapple at once with the will of the reader. The book 
is written for the plain man in his everyday life and everyday way of 
looking at things. Written in this spirit and with this purpose it should 
prove wholesome and helpful reading to many. (Presb. Board of Publ., 
pp. 203. 75 cts.) Be Ba 


The subtitle of What Nature Is describes it accurately. It is “an 
outline of scientific Naturalism.” The author sets to himself this problem: 
“Given the elements and energies now at work in Nature, to explain 
human existence in naturalistic terms.” Many men have set themselves 
to this task and the presentation of Mr. Charles Franklin is by no means 
the least thoughtful and interesting attempt that we have seen to bring 
it to a conclusion. Such efforts are always interesting for the skill 
they display in including the conclusion in the premise and then again 
evolving it as the necessary outcome of the argument. (Sherman French, 
Pp. 74. 75 cts.) A. L. G. 


Commentaries on Sin, by George F. Jelfs, has all the interest that belongs 
to ghosts. It would appear that in it the spirit of the one of the standard 
deistic writers of the eighteenth century were again walking on earth. 
The method, the purpose, the argument is practically identical with that 
which appears for instance in Tindal’s “Christianity as old as Creation.” 
In it the author seeks to show that if we will only get back to the religion 
of nature and escape from the whole field of supernatural Christianity 
we shall find the eternal truth that lies in “natural” religion. It is one 
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of the recrudescences of paganism that appear from time to time in the 
current press. (Sherman Franch and Co., pp. 105. $1.00.) KEG 


A very interesting experiment is tried by George R. Montgomery. 
Ph.D., assistant minister at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, ina work entitled The Unexplored Self —“An Intro- 
duction to Christian Doctrine for Teachers and Students.” Dr, Mont- 
gomery proposes in this volume to set forth the substance of the 
Christian faith in such a fashion as to interest and instruct those who are 
looking forward to a career as school teachers. His endeavor has been, 
he says, “to avoid polemics and to direct the attention to the essentials.” 
The result is a most interesting book of twenty-three chapters, in which 
one remarks the unusualness and suggestiveness of some of the titles, 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that these two qualities characterize 
the entire work. It can hardly be called systematic, but rather perhaps 
impressionistic in its spirit and aim. It does not seek to reach clear 
definitions or dogmatic conclusions, but rather to throw light upon the 
depths of the problem whith is before us as we face the claims of the 
Christian faith. The author has a wide command of the English language, 
interesting powers of illustration, with a determination to get rid of 
conventional phraseology and a desire to set the substance of religion in 
the presence of current modes of thinking. That the spirit of pragmatism 
characterizes this as it does other volumes which have recently appeared 
is very evident, although the method of the book does not involve direct 
discussion of its fundamental philosophical assumptions. When a man 
writes of Christ “as he was the purpose of the world made flesh, so his 
medium was men and women,” we can almost tell his immediate philo- 
sophical ancestry. Indeed, the whole book is founded upon the principle 
that we must get at what has been actually experienced. It is in this 
spirit that the author discusses the divinity of Christ, insisting that 
evangelical Christianity must be described rather in its tendency to 
exalt the name of Jesus Christ and our attitude towards him than in the 
further effort to define his metaphysical relations. In the interesting 
chapter entitled “The Living Christ,” it is very suggestively insisted 
that the Book of Revelation is the true fifth Gospel, which depicts Christ 
“upon a background of world-embracing occurrences.” And the same 
spirit of reverence and worship prevades all the discussions throughout 
all these chapters. The chapter, for instance, on “ The Atrophy of Death” 
is both searching and solemn. That on “The Armor of Light” has 
many crisp and inspiring words. It ought to be added that Dr. Mont- 
gomery has cultivated a manner of exposition which consists in breaking 
up his argument into a number of brief, rapid paragraphs, often of single 
sentences. The effect is, after reading for a while, somewhat monotonous, 
but for those who read the chapters as they are intended to be read for 
purposes of slow study and absorption, the style seems to be peculiarly 
effective. What the older theologians would understand as the evangel- 
ical positions are certainly not set forth here with any clearness and 
definiteness, but the author is certainly moving in their direction and 
his work is, in spite of its imperfections, so earnest and strong that one 
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must look with interest to the future productions of the same pen. But 
pragmatist theologians, if they are to make a real contribution to Chris- 
tian thought must not encourage the accusation that they elude the real 
problems. (Putnam, pp. x, 249. $1.25.) W. D. M. 


Any volume of sermons by Dr. J. H. Jowett will be read with especial 
interest in view of his call to New York. He has already made a warm 
place in the minds and hearts of his readers in this country by previous 
volumes, and by contributions to the press. This volume is made up of 
shorter addresses» but they all take the essential form of his longer 
discourses. This collection has the general range of Lenten meditations, 
and The School of Calvary finds its lessons chiefly in the latter utterances 
about the cross. The charm of Dr. Jowett’s sermons lies in the blending 
of fresh and strong thought with a rich spiritual and experiential 
element. These elements are ofter found in separate manifestation, but 
in Dr. Jowett they exist together. The great stimulus Dr. Jowett will 
give to American preaching lies in his wonderful textual method of 
unfolding the truth and light of a scripture passage. This is the much 
needed contribution of the best English and Scotch preachers to our 
more topical habit. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 126. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Being a Christian, by Washington Gladden is an old friend, not 
much disguised by revision. During thirty years this little book has been 
handed by many a pastor to inquirers and hidden disciples and has been 
the basis of their familiar talks and class instruction upon the meaning 
and beginnings of the Christian life. It is still suited to the needs of 
those who have not scen the simplicity or felt the urgency of the gospel. 
The individual heart and conscience are always in view, but the 
ethical note is struct as firmly as the religious. It is but characteristic 
of the author that justice is done, even within such small compass, to the 
various elements of scriptural Christianity. Here is a sane, lucid, 
affectionate, searching evangelistic message. One who has felt its value 
before can but wish wide currency for it again. Incidentally it may 
serve as a wholesome corrective to some more ambitious writings, which 
zealously display the contrasts rather than the harmonies of the New 
Testament. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 122. 75 cts.) A. B. B. 


The other is a cycle of poems upon the life of Christ, entitled Christus 
Centuriarum, by James D. Dingwell, pastor at Amesbury, Mass. En- 
closed between a Prologue and an Epilogue are twelve sets of verses 
upon certain aspects or stages of the Saviour’s life, beginning with 
“The Messianic Hope,” “The Incarnation,” “The Nativity,” and closing 
with “The Kingdom of God,” “ The Father,” “The Cross,” “The Resur- 
rection.” Each topic is treated more or less didactically, aiming to work 
in a considerable amount of quotation from the Gospels and to unfote 
something of its meaning after the fashion of a prayer-meeting talk. 
The verse-form used throughout is what is called “Long Meter” in 
the hymn-books. We regret to say that we do not think that the autho! 
has realized his intention. Instead of exalting and enriching his great 
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theme, he has belittled it— simply for lack of poetic imagination and 
technique. (Richard G. Badger, Boston, pp. 59. $1.00.) W. S. P, 


Of two booklets on our table we have space for but a passing reference. 
Both are by Congregational ministers, and evidently are fruits of their 
pastoral impulse and experience. As such, they have the value of testimony 
or evidence, whatever be their literary quality. : 

One is a study of the One Hundred and Third Psalm, entitled The 
Song of the Infinite, by Frank Crane, until recently of Worcester, Mass. 
Beginning with the Prelude upon the need and the methods of “letting , 
in the Infinite,” which is called “the secret of a great life,” the successive 
verses of the Psalm are commented upon as illustrating this general 
truth. The thought is strikingly vigorous and often searching, full of 
originality, at least of presentation, and abounds in enthusiasm and spirit. 
The form of expression is terse, picturesque and stirring, so that one 
is tempted to read along, if only to see what comes next. As a general 
message of inspiration and high Christian cheer, the study is well worth 
while, and should be of real service. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 65. 50 cents.) 


It is always interesting to observe the mental processess of a sincere 
and earnest man when he feels that he has solved in a simple and readily 
apprehensible way a problem which has vexed human thought from 
the time when men first began seriously to ponder the deepest questions 
of human life, and it is the more interesting when he sincerely feels that 
everybody would agree with him if only their prejudices and presupposi- 
tions were removed. Such a mental attitude is, of course, the surest proof 
that the question under discussion must be thought out in the realm 
of presuppositions and not in the field of the accuracy of deductions from 
premises presupposed. In his little book on The Why of The Will, Dr. 
P. W. van Peyma has presented admirably the rather familar argument 
in favor of Determinism as it has arisen in the school of British Em- 
pricists and Utilitarians from Hume to Bain. If one starts with the 
perfectly sound presupposition that precisely the same conditions will 
always produce the same results, and adds to this the by no means sound 
premise that the nature of the preconditions can be determined only by 
the empirical observations of the results produced, the deterministic con- 
clusion is too obvious to require much argumentation. The fundamental 
point where determinist and indeterminist will differ is as to whether 
these conditions must not in their last analysis be interpreted from the 
inner side and not from the outer alone. Or to put it another way, sup- 
posing it to be true that action is determined by the stronger motive, the 
question is an open one whether or not the free self may not be the 
real determiner of the strength of the motive. To this point Dr. van 
Peyma’s analysis hardly beings him at all. We fear he will be disappointed 
in his honorable desire to settle once for all this question of the ages. 
(Sherman French & Co., pp. 66, 80 cts.) A. L. G. 


The Pilgrim Press have during the last year made a specialty of 
issuing in attractive form, placed in envelopes for mailing, a series of 
painphlets comprising poems, addresses and essays designed largely for 
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gift books and charmingly suited for such purpose, running from 25 to 
35 cents. A list of some of them is as follows: Closet and Altar, by 
Isaac Ogeden Rankin; What is Success, by Walter Taylor Field; Story 
of Gasper, by Rossiter W. Raymond; Golden Bond, by George Thomas 
Smart; Mystery of Peace, by George T. Smart; Spirit of Truth, hy 
George A. Gordon; Sermon on the Mount, by Edgar J. Park; When Little 
Souls Awake, by Henry Turner Bailey. 


The same publishing house is also issuing a series of larger booklets 
in board covers with tasteful decorations containing various essays and 
addresses of a high order of merit, both as to contents and form. 
These vary in price from 50 to 60 cents. Among them are two booklets 
by William Allen Knight, the author of “Our Syrian Guest,” one The 
Shepherd of Jebel Nur and the other No Room in the Inn. Dr. George 
A. Gordon contributes two volumes of the list, one on Crossing the Bar 
and one on Beatrice. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson supplies the material for 
one volume entitled The Original Year and Dr. A. J. Lyman presents to 
the Christians reasons for spiritual faith that Underneath are the Ever- 


lasting Arms. 


The Westminster Press has published a series of small pamphlets at 
10 cents each, with the purpose of giving directions and suggestions as 
to work for young people in the Sunday School and also especially for the 
work among boys. These are useful and suggestive booklets in their 
various fields). They are as follows: Helps for Leaders of Teacher 
Training Classes, by Charles A. Oliver; What a Superintendent Can Do, 


by Philip E. Howard; Special Days in the Sunday School, by Allan 
Sutherland; The Sunday School in the Country, by John T. Faris; The 
Teacher Training Class, by Rev. Franklin McElfresh, Ph.D.; Organiza- 
tions for Boys, by Willis L. Gelston. 


Twice Born Men, by Harold Begbie, has passed the seventh print- 
ing. No wonder that it is still in demand. Such facts of life, first des- 
perate and then redeemed, portrayed so vividly and honestly, with 
analysis and comments according to the wisdom of the new psychology 
make a close appeal to heart and mind. Faith in the grace of God 
grows as one reads and the impulse to reach a helping hand to the 
brother who is down. (Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25.) A. B. B. 











Among the Alumni 


During the last few months the following deaths have occurred in the 
alumni circle: AUSTIN GARDNER, ’60, on March 3; Georce W. Wincu, ’75, 
on December 4; DanteL W. Crark, ’82, on December 18; and Georce L. 
W. Kixzon, ’04, on March 19. Following our custom, we give a brief out- 
line of each of these careers: 


Austin GARDNER was born in 1826 at Bozrah. Conn. After a partial 
course at Wesleyan University and five years of teaching. mostly at Man- 
chester, Conn.. he speut two sears at the Seminary, graduating in 1860 
His pastorates were at West Granville, Mass., 1860-67; at Jenksville, 
Mass., 1867-69; at Canton Center, Conn., 1869-72; at West Suffield, 1873- 
76; at Buckingham, Conn., 1876-89; at Warren, Conn., 1889-97; at Ash- 
ford, Conn., 1897-1902; and at Willington, Conn., since 1902. His minis- 
terial life, therefore, covered a whole half-century and reached a varied 
circle of parishioners. Mr. Gardner’s mind was an active one and his 
spirit full of animation and enterprise. Though in recent years one of 
the older members of the alumni circle, he always kept in touch with every 
line of progress with keenest interest. His son, Harry D. J. Gardner, 
graduated from the Seminary in 1887, and was about to begin foreign 
missionary work when he was pathetically cut off by death. His nephew, 
Harold I. Gardner, graduated in 1907 and is now at work in Asia Minor. 


GeorGE WILLIAM WINCH was born in 1845 at Northfield, Vt. After 
graduating from the University of Vermont in 1870 and at the Seminary 
in 1875, he began his ministry at once. His first pastorate was at Enfield, 
Conn., where he succeeded in happily uniting the two churches that had 
become separated about a generation before. Here he remained thirteen 
years, expending his rugged energy freely for every good cause, and win- 
ning honor and love from all. In 1888 he accepted a call to the First 
Church at Holyoke, Mass., where he labored with the same fidelity and 
success for almost nineteen years, giving up in 1906 because of the serious 
impairment of his health. He then made his home in Barre, Vt., but 
continued to preach occasionally. In both the communities where his two 
pastorates had been so long continued hearty testimony has been borne, 
both privately and in public, to his sterling worth as a man and a citizen, 
as well as to his varied gifts in all official relations. Mr. Winch was also 
very closely identified with the practical administration of Hartford 
Seminary. Since 1888 he has been continuously a member of its Board 
of Trustees, and until 1906 served with scrupulous care as its secretary. 
His interest in the institution has always been particularly warm, in- 
telligent and enterprising, and his presence at anniversary and similar 
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occasions will be tenderly missed by all who have been associated with 
him. Mr. Winch was married in 1875 to Miss Hannah E. Ladd of 
Grand Isle, Vt. 


DANIEL WEBSTER CLARK was born in 1850, and received his theological 
education by spending three years in the Seminaries of Andover and 
Hartford, though without completing the full course. After brief pas- 
torates at Croydon, N. H., and Southampton, Mass., from 1888 he served 
the church at Wellfleet, Mass., for six years, removing thence in 1894 to 
become pastor at West Concord, N. H. Since 1898 he was without charge, 
living at Ashland and South Framingham, Mass. For most of this time 
his health was steadily failing, but he bore his disability with the sturdy 
cheer and bravery that had always been among his strong characteristics. 
He was married in 1885 to Miss Lilly H. Moses of Hartford, who sur- 
vives him. 


GrorcE LINDLEY W1iLLoo» KILEON was born in 1875 in Natai, the son of 
Charles W. Kilbon, 73. Receiving his early education upon the mission 
field, he came to America for fuller training. In 1899 he graduated from 
Oberlin College, and in 1904 from Oberlin Seminary, having, however, 
taken his middle year at Hartford. His brief ministerial life was spent 
wholly in South Dakota, and his charge since 1907 was at Ashton. His 
untimely death in a hospital at Redfield was due to pneumonia. Besides 
the sorrow over the brevity of a life that seemed to contain so much of 
earnestness and promise, special sympathy goes out to his father, who is 
living at Springfield, Mass. 





I. Curtis MEsERVE, '69, until lately pastor for several years of Ply- 
mouth Church, San Francisco, Cal., has been called to the church at 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena, in the same state. 


Mitiarp F. Harpy, ’78, has resigned his charge at East Jaffrey, N. H. 


The opportunity and importance of Kingfisher College, Kingfisher, 
Okla., where CaLvin B. Moopy, 80, was inaugurated president last year, 
become increasingly clear. It is an interesting fact that the college has 
already furnished two Rhodes scholars at Oxford. 


The foreign missionary force of the Seminary is at present repre- 
sented in this country by Henry P. Perkins, ’82, of the North China 
Mission, JoHN S. Porter, ’91, of the Austrian Mission, FrRanK A. Lom- 
BARD, ’99, of the Doshisha in Japan, Byron K. HUNSBERGER, ’03, of the 
Bombay Mission, and Herbert E. Case, ’04, of Guam. 


Cuares S. Nasu, ’83, who for many years has served with great dis- 
tinction as professor in Pacific Seminary, has recently accepted also the 
honor of its presidency, succeeding the venerable and revered Dr. John 
K. McLean. Dr. Nash, besides his eminent success as preacher and 
teacher, holds a leading place in denominational counsels because of his 
fruitful studies in the field of polity and administration. 
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Cuar.es S. Lane, 84, who has been for twenty years pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y., became last fall a member 
of the staff of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, being in- 
augurated on November 30 as vice-president and professor of church his- 
tory. His coming to this school is not only a marked accession to its 
instructional and administrative equipment, but also a natural source of 
satisfaction to the Seminary circle, with which the school is closely 
affiliated. 

CHARLES A. Mack, 84, has accepted a call to remove from Heron, 
N. D., to Riceville and Centerville, Pa. 


Cuartes S. MILts, ’85, of the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo., having 
completed twenty-five years of service in the ministry, has been given a 
six-months’ leave of absence for a European trip, on which his wife will 
accompany him. 

ALFRED T. PERRY, '85, President of Marietta College, after having car- 
ried through with notable success the extensive celebration last June of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the college, went abroad 
with his family early in December. He has now returned for the closing 
term of the college year, but will later rejoin Mrs. Perry in Switzerland. 


S. ALLEN Barrett, '87, resigned his nine years’ pastorate at Florence, 
Mass., at the close of December. 


Frank E. Butter, ’87, after about as long a pastorate at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., has also resigned, becoming assistant pastor of the 
Central Church in Providence, R. I. 

Henry M. Lyman, ’'88, for two years pastor at Covert, Mich., has 
accepted a call to Denmark in the same state. 

Harry C. Anas, ’89, recently of Danvers Center, Mass., was installed 
at Cliftondale on March 1. 

The success of Ropert H. BALL, '89, who has been pastor at Fair 


Haven, Vt., for more than twenty years, has lately been attested by im- 
provements in the church equipment and an increase in the pastor’s salary. 


In the class of 1890 Epwin N. Harpy, of Quincy, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the church at Lagrange, IIl., and ALtrrep L. StrurHers, of Alfred, 
Me., a call to the church in Townsend, Mass. 


On December 11-12 the church at Ledyard, Conn., where WiLLiAM F. 
WuiTtE, ’90, has been pastor since 1908, celebrated the centennial anni- 
cersary of its founding. The present membership is 127, of whom 42 
have ertered in the last two years. 


The church at Bridgton, Me., where StepHEN T. LiviNGsTON, ’gI, has 
been pastor for four years, continues to show a healthy growth, particularly 
in the number of boys and men who are coming into membership. 


After serving during the past year, JAMES A. BLAISDELL, ’92, was 
formally inaugurated on January 20-21 as President of Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. The college is feeling markedly the stimulus, not only of 
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the new president’s eminent force of mind and will, but also of the en- 
thusiasm that attended the recent large increase in permanent endownment. 


Haic ADADOURIAN, '93, recently pastor at Orleans, Mass., has taken up 
new work at New Salem in the same state. 


FREDERICK T. KNIGHT, ’95, who has been living at Northbridge, Mass., 
has become pastor at Harwich. 

Epwarp A. Laturop, 95, of Demorest, Ga., is at present supplying at 
Bakersfield, Cal. 

HERMAN F. Swartz, '95, for several years pastor at Webster Groves, 
Mo., has become an Associate Secretary of the Home Missionary Society, 
giving his attention specially to the development of work in the cities, 
with which he was actively connected during a previous pastorate in 
Cleveland, O. 

A. FERDINAND TRAVIS, ’97, for seven years pastor at Hopkinton, Mass., 
has taken charge of the religious work at the Twenty-third Street Y. M. 
Cc. A. in New York City. 

J. SPENCER VoorHEES, ’98, who not long since was pastor at Adams, 
Mass., has been appointed Field Secretary of the Massachusetts Christian 
Endeavor Union. 

The church at East Hartford, Conn., where WrLLt1AM C. PRENTIssS, ’98, 
has been pastor since 1907, is steadily increasing in membership, one factor 
being the men’s class or club known as the Seminar. The church edifice 
has recently been greatly improved and beautified, and two tablets 
to former pastors have been set up with appropriate exercises of 
reminiscence. The whole parish is bereaved with its pastor in the recent 
death of Mrs. Prentiss. 

Witt1AmM F. Wuitcoms, ’99, of Westminster, Vt. has accepted an 
appointment from the Home Missionary Society for work at Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

St. John’s Evangelical Church in Tiffin, O., where Freperick H. 
GRAEPER, ‘03, is pastor held appropriate services on October 2, in honor 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary. To meet the needs of both its older 
and its younger members, half of the services in this church are in 
German, and half in English. 

Among recent changes of location are to be chronicled the following: 
Payson L, Curtiss, ’00, of Milwaukee, Wis., to the Austin Church, 
Chicago, Ill.; ALsert C. Futon, ‘oo, of Newark, N. J., to the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; Epwin G. Crowns, ’o2, of Cotuit, 
Mass., to Kingston in the same state; Grorce W. Owen, ‘’o3, of Lynn, 
Mass., to Hyde Park, his installation taking place on March 1; WILLIAM 
M. Proctor, ’o4, of Ritzville, Wash., to Oregon City, Ore.; ARTHUR 
CLEMENTS, ’05, of Spencerport, N. Y., to the East Side Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester; Joun J. Moment, ’06, of Jersey City, to the High 
Street Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J.; Franxiin H. Reeves, ’06, of 
Lovell, Me., to South Bridgton in the same state, being installed on Jan- 
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uary 12; FRANKLIN C. THompson, ‘06, of Charlemont, Mass., to South 
Glastonbury, Conn.; Writt1am H. WorreLt, ’06, of Michigan University, 
to an instructorship in the Seminary in Semitic Philology and New Testa- 
ment Greek; Atvin C. Bacon, ’07, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to be associate 
at the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass.; Witt1am SINcxar, ‘07, of 
Colombo, Ceylon, to the Presbyterian Church in Missouri Valley, Ia.; 
Watson Wooprurr, ’07, of New Britain, Conn., to the First Church in 
Lynn, Mass.; ANTHONY S. Donat, ’o8, of Chicago, Ill., to the Bethlehem 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.; and Howarp A. WALTER, ‘09, to be associate 
pastor at the Asylum Hill Church, Hartford. Resignations are also re- 
ported of CHARLES N. LovELL, ’04, at North Manchester, Conn., of Samuer 
R. McCarty, ’05, at Spearfish, S. D., and of CHARLES R. SMALL, ’08, 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 


In the class of 1910 the following additional locations are to be noted: 
Epwarp S. BELDEN at Kensington, Conn., PAut T. Bratzex at St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Church at Stillwater, Minn., PARKER W. FISHER at Hindman, 
Ky., Levi S. HorrMan at Lansdale,, Pa., Leroy A. Lippitt at Roundup, 
Mont., Davip PIKE at Colerain, Mass., WILLIAM F. ROWLANDs as assistant 
at the First Church in New Britain, Conn., and Epmunp G. WItson as 
one of the secretaries of the New York City Y. M. C. A. 











Happenings in the Seminary 
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Life in the Seminary during the winter has been even and normal, 
which ig perhaps the best thing one could ever say of it. There has 
been but little interruption of study by illness among the students, and 
the members of the Faculty have all been doing their regular work, 
with about the usual amount of outside service in churches and colleges. 
Several students have entered the Seminary since the beginning of 
the year, some of them illustratiing the good reputation for advanced 
work, which the institution enjoys at a distance. One of these is Rev. 
Joseph Callan, a graduate of Cheshunt (Theological) College, England, 
for some years a general secretary of the Y. M. C, A. in India. He is 
now under appointment as special representative of the Hartford Associa- 
tion in that field; and so forms a friendly link between the Seminary 
and the local Y. M. C. A. Another is Rev. H. T. Gairdner, who went 
to Egypt as a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society after his 
graduation from Oxford University and after years of residence in 
that country was attracted to Hartford by the opportunity of studying 
Arabic literature and Muslim theology with Professor Macdonald. Mr. 
Gairdner is author of the best condensed report of the Edinburgh Mission- 
ary Conference. 


The union of professors and students in the Christian life has been 
indicated and strengthened by several special services during the year, 
besides its chief sign — daily morning prayers. Early in the Fall three 
members of the Faculty met the students in their Friday evening meet- 
ing and spoke informally upon their common spiritual interests. Then 
in the week of All Saints Day a general Seminary Meeting was held in the 
chapel to emphasize the wide fellowship and work of the Seminary 
through its present membership and its alumni at home and abroad. 
Cordial addresses were made by Rev. John S. Porter, Bohemia; Rev. 
Frank A. Lombard, Japan, and Rev. Charles S. Lane, whose formal 
inauguration as Vice-President of the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy and Professor of Church History there, should be mentioned 
as one of the interesting services of the year in the chapel. The Day 
of Prayer for Colleges began with a social service in which both 
representatives of the Faculty and of the students participated. This 
meeting was led by Rev. Howard A. Walter, ’09, who as newly installed 
Associate Pastor brings the student body into even closer touch than 
before with the neighboring Asylum Hill Church. A _ similar tie to 
the Farmington Avenue Church has been established through its new 
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pastor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D.D., 85. He was the speaker at the more 
public service of that day; and added living illustrations to certain 
impressive lessons from the career of John the Baptist, which he sum- 
marized as a Great Personality Lost and Found. On the morning of 
Good Friday, the whole Seminary uniited in a very moving service of 
scripture and song and prayer under the lead of President Mackenzie, 

At one time or another, during the year, the following speakers have 
been heard in the chapel, at the general exercise hour or in the students 
weekly meeting: 

President Tasuku Harada, on Christian Education in Japan; Rey. 
John S. Porter, Prague; Rev. Frank A. Lombard, Japan; Rev. Charles 
S. Lane; Rev. Wm. G, Fennell, D.D., on the Prayer Meeting; Chaplain 
Day, on Tramps; Chaplain Craig, on Work in Prison; Prin. Arthur 
Deerin Call, on Peace; Hon. Geo. B. Chandler, on Current Legislation; 
Dr. Oliver C. Smith, on Social Hygiene; Rev. Wm. G. Fennell, D.D., 
on Spirituality; Rev. H. T. Gairdner on Missions in Egypt; Rev. A. W. 
Hazen, D.D., Middletown, on Some Joys of the Ministry; Rev. Joseph 
Callan, on Religious Life in India; Rev. C. C. Merrill, on The Appor- 
tionment Plan; Rev. Wm. E. Strong, Boston, on the History of the 
American Board; Rev. R. B. Dodge, on Encouragements in Hawaii; 
Mr. Charles R. Drum, Personal Evangelism; Hamilton Holt, LL.D. 
New York, on the Federation of the World for Peace. 


Among the outside contacts of the students with problems and 
agencies have been the conference of the Middle Class with experts in 
rural work, held in the historic village of Lebanon by courtesy of Rey. 
E. B. Smith, ’o9, and the recent visit of the Senior Class to represent- 
ative institutions in New York. Both of these field expeditions were 
made under Professor Merriam’s direction. 


There has been some play mixed with the work. The evening of 
Washington’s Birthday the whole Seminary and not a few friends had 
a good laugh over Wee Willie Winkie; and just now a base ball is 
the popular sphere of influence, for the good men and true stand for 
Hartford in the tri-seminary league. 





